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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


ened 


N ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Soprano), (Pupil of Dr. 
Hiller, Signor Marchesl, A. Randegger, Esq. and Sir Julius Benedict), 

For Oratorios, Concerts, 8, &c. Address, 4, Clyde Road, 8t. Leonard’s-on- 

Sea; or care of London Music Publishing Company, 180, Oxford Street, W. 


N ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
‘ TR, and Newcastle Concerts). Address, Rawtenstall, Man- 
chester. 








I8S JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
CONCERTS, &c, 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


Mpa CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) fer Oratorios, Cantatas, Vocal Duets, Ballads, &c. ; 
Town or Country. Address, Beethoven Villa, -—King Edward Road, Hackney. 


M&; SINCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor), For ORA- 
TORJOS, CONCERTS, and his English, Irish, and Scottish Entertain- 
ments, &c., 26, Southam 








Street, Westbourne Park, W. 





Ms FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept En ents for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—37, Harrington Square, pstead Road, N.W. 


M I8S EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 











N ISS MELVILLE (Soprano), Pupil of Mdme. BODDA 
PYNE. For Vacant Dates for Oratorios, Ballads, and Opera, address 
77, Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 8.E, 


rPUITION by CORRESPONDENCE for Musical and other 
Examinations. Established in 1871, and now conducted by twenty tutors. 
No payment unless successful. 2,000 present pupils. 


Address—Mr. JAMES JENNINGS, Deptford, London. 








IOLIN: Herr Polonaski (Violinist) open to accept a few 

additional pupils for Violin or accompaniment, lessons in Schools, or 

families also Concert — ?. &c, Terms, please address 16, Wharfedale 
Street, South Kensington, 38.W. 





FOR SALE, 


ALESTRINA (P. da) MOTETTEN. Motetts in Score 
for 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 Voices. Edited by Th. de Witt. Folio, 6 vols., con- 
taining 196 Motetts, in wrappers uncut as published, £2 10s, 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 
N TUNING THE ORGAN: Illustrated. Faults with 
remedies. Post free, 2s.6d. P.0.0. to A. Hemerock, Disa. 
aie ‘eres shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject.”"— Musical 


“* Contains much useful information.”—Musical Times, 
‘* A practical and useful book.”—Musical Trade Review, 





88 pages. “Price One Shilling. 


RINITY COLLEGH, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER for the Academical Year 1881-2, 

Comtants : Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Kuowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinatiens in In- 
strumental and Vocal M from July, 1881, ye 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, dic., &c. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W,. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





yeeSce. CATALOGUE. Consisting of List 
L with Prices of our Current Stock—Histories, Treatises, 
Ancient and Modern Music—Organ Music—String Music, and in 
fact almost every Branch of Musical Art that can be embraced 
within the scope of a General Musical Catalogue. Post Free for 
One Stamp. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








HOIR LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
1, Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100. 
2.M Afternoon and Eveu' itto 1s. 100. 
8. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100, 
& Morning jane ag . 1s. < ao ois o 
Matins, Litany, on, lst , 2nd ditto, } 4 e 
wTheupaietmn sett 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


RGANS.—" Facts about Organs.”—Guide to the Pur- 
chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 
Dr. Hintox. Price ls. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 








B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :”” 


‘‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. CramER AND Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
s. . 


School Choir Organ. 8 Stops as 0 per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. 0° 
No.2 Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 0 
No. 3. Do. Do Do, 10 ,, 0 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 0 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 0 
No. 2. Da Dea 6 
No. 3. Do. Do. 9 wo « ~ a 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals. 18 Stops ,, 
Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





Jd. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for aLL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
tO BESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES _... on w. 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 








CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce T. Ferris, 





THALBERG AND GOTTSCHALK. 


I, 

One of the most remarkable of the great pianoforte 
virtuosos was unquestionably Sigismond Thalberg, an 
artist who made a profound sensation in two hemi- 
spheres, and filled a large space in the musical world 
for more than forty-five years. Originally a disciple 
of the Viennese school of pianoforte playing, a pupil 
of Moscheles, and a rigid believer in making the 
instrument which was the medium of his talent suffi- 
cient unto itself, wholly indifferent to the daring and 
boundless ambition which made his great rival, Franz 
Liszt, pile Pelion on Ossa in his grasp after new 
effects, Thalberg developed virtuosoism to its extreme 
degree by a mechanical dexterity which was perhaps 
unrivalled. But the fingers cannot express more than 
rests in the heart and brain to give to their skill, and 
Thalberg, with all his immense talent, seems to have 
lacked the divine spark of genius. It goes without 
saying, to those who are familiar with the current 
cant of criticism, that the word genius is often applied 
in a very loose and misleading manner. But, in all 
estimates of art and artists, where there are two 
clearly defined factors, imagination or formative 
power and technical dexterity, it would seem that 
there should not be any error in deciding on the 
propriety of such a word as a measure of the quality 
of an artist’s gifts. The lack of the creative impulse 
could not be mistaken in Thalberg’s work, whether as 
player or composer. But the ability to execute all 
that came within the scope of his sympathies 
or intelligence was so prodigious that the world was 
easily dazzled into forgetting his deficiencies in the 
loftier regions of art. Trifles are often very signifi- 
cant. What, for example, could more vividly portray 
an artist’s tendencies than the description of Thalberg 
by Moscheles, who knew him more thoroughly than 
any other contemporary, and felt a keener sympathy 
with his genre as an artist than with the more striking 
originality of Chopin and Liszt. Moscheles writes :— 
“I find his introduction of harp effects on the 
piano quite original. His theme, which lies in the 
middle part, is brought out clearly in relief with an 
accompaniment of complicated arpeggios which 
remind me of a harp. Theaudience is amazed. He 
himself sits immovably calm ; his whole bearing as 
he sits at the piano is soldier-like ; his lips are tightly 
compressed and his coat buttoned closely. He told 
me he acquired this attitude of self-control by smok- 
ing a Turkish pipe while practising his pianoforte 
exercises: the length of the tube was so calculated as 
to keep him erect and motionless.” This exact 
discipline and mechanism were not merely matters of 
technical culture; they were the logical outcome of 
the man and surely a part of himself. But within 
his limits, fixed as these were, Thalberg was so great 
that he must be conceded to be one of the most 
striking and brilliant figures of an age fecund in fine 
artists, 

Thalberg was born at Geneva, January 7, 1812, and 
was the natural son of Prince Dietrichstein, an 
Austrian nobleman, temporarily resident in that city, 
His talent for music, inherited from both sides, for his 
mother was an artist and his father an amateur of no 
inconsiderable skill, became obvious at a very tender 
age, following the law which so generally holds in 
music that superior gifts display themselves at an 
early period. These indications of nature were not 
ignored, for the boy was placed under instruction 
before he had completed his sixth year. It is a little 
Singular that his first teacher was not a pianist, 





though a very superior musician. Mittag was one of 
the first bassoonists of his times, and, in addition to his 
technical skill, a thoroughly accomplished man in the 
science of his profession. Thalberg was accustomed 
to attribute the wonderful rich and mellow tone which 
characterized his playing to the influence and training 
of Mittag. From this instructor the future great 
pianist passed to the charge of the distinguished 
Hummel, who was not only one of the greatest vir- 
tuosos of the age but was ranked by his admirers as only 
a little less than Beethoven himself in his genius for 
pianoforte compositions, though succeeding genera- 
tions have discredited his former fame by estimating 
him merely as a “dull classic.” Contemporaneously 
with his pupilage under Hummel, he studied the 
theory of music with Simon Sechter, an eminent 
contrapuntist. Even at this early age, for Thalberg 
must have been less than ten years old, he astonished 
all by the great precision of his fingering and the 
instinctive ease with which he mastered the most 
difficult mechanism of the art of playing. At the age 
of fourteen young Thalberg went to London in the 
household of his father, who had been appointed 
imperial ambassador to England, and the youth was 
then placed under the instruction of the great pianist 
Moscheles. The latter speaks of Thalberg as the 
most distinguished of his pupils, and as being, even 
at that age, already an artist of distinction and mark. 
It was a source of much pleasure to Moscheles that his 
brilliant scholar, who played much at private soirées, 
was not only recognized by the dilletante public 
generally, but by such veteran artists as Clementi and 
Cramer. Moscheles, in his diary, speaks of the won- 
derful brilliancy of a grand fancy dress ball given by 
Thalberg’s princely father at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Pit, stalls, and proscenium were formed into one 
grand room, in which the crowd promenaded. The 
costumes were of every conceivable variety, and many 


.of the most gorgeous description. The spectators, 


in full dress, sat in the boxes; on the stage was a 
court box, occupied by the royal family ; and bands 
played in rooms adjoining for small parties of dancers. 
‘* You will have some idea,” wrote Mme. Moscheles in 
a letter, ‘‘ of the crowd at this ball, when I tell you that 
we left the ballroom at two o’clock and did not get to 
the prince’s carriage till four.” One of the interesting 
features of this ball was that the boy Thalberg played 
in one of the smaller rooms before the most distin- 
guished people present, including the royal family, ali 
crowding in to hear the youthful virtuoso, whose tacit 
recognition by his father had already opened to him 
the most brilliant drawing-rooms in London. 

Thalberg did not immediately begin to perform in 
public, but, on returning to Vienna in 1827, played 
continually at private soirées, where he had the 
advantage of being heard and criticised by the fore- 
most amateurs and musicians of the Austrian capital. 
It had some time since become obvious to the initiated 
that another great player was about to be launched on 
his career. The following year the young artist tried 
his hand at composition, for he published variations 
on themes from Weber's “ Euryanthe,” which were 
well received. Thalberg in after years spoke of all his 
youthful productions with disdain, but his early works 
displayed not a little of the brilliant style of treatment 
which subsequently gave his fantasias a special place 
among compositions for the pianoforte. 

It was not till 1830 that young Thalberg fairly began 
his career as a travelling player. The cities of 
Germany received him with the most éclatant 
admiration, and his feats of skill as a performer were 
trumpeted by the newspapers and musical journals as 
something unprecedented in the art of pianism. 
From Germany Thalberg proceeded to France and 
England, and his audiences were no less pronounced 
in their recognition, Liszt had already been before 
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him in Paris, and Chopin arrived about the same time. 
Kalkbrenner, Ferdinand Hiller, and Field were playing, 
but the splendid, calm beauty of Thalberg’s style in- 
stantly captivated the public, and elicited the most 
extravagant and delighted applause not only from the 
public, but from enlightened connoisseurs. 

To follow the course of Thalberg’s pianoforte 
achievements in his musical travels through Europe 
would be merely to repeat a record of uninterrupted 
successes. He disarmed envy and criticism every- 
where, and even those disposed to withhold a frank 
and generous acknowledgment of his greatness did 
not dare to question powers of execution which seemed 
without a technical flaw. During his travels Thalberg 
composed a concerto for piano and orchestra, to play 
at his concerts. But this species of composition was 
so obviously unsuited to his abilities that he quickly 
forsook it, and thenceforward devoted his efforts 
exclusively to the instrument of which he was such 
an eminent master. A more extensive ambition had 
been rebuked in more ways than one. He composed 
two operas, *‘ Florinda” and ‘ Christine,” and of 
course easily yielded to the entreaties of his admirers 
to have them produced. But it was clearly evident 
that his musical idiosyncrasy, though magnificent of 
its kind, was limited in range, and after the failure of 
his operas and attempts at orchestral writing, Thalberg 
calmly accepted the situation. 

In the year 1834 Thalberg was appointed pianist of 
the Imperial Chamber to the court of Austria, and 
accompanied the Emperor Ferdinand to Toplitz, 
where a convocation of the European sovereigns took 
place. His performances were warmly received by 
the assembled monarchs, and he was overwhelmed 
with presents and congratulations. Thalberg’s way 
throughout the whole of his life was strewn with 
roses, and though his career did not present the same 
romantic incidents which make the life of Franz Liszt 
so picturesque, it was attended by the same lavish 
favours of fortune. From one patron he received the 
gift of a fine estate, from another a magnificent city 
mansion in Vienna, and testimonials, like snuff-boxes 
set with diamonds, jewelled court-swords, superbly set 
portraits of his royal and imperial patrons, and costly 
jewellery, poured in on him continually. Imperial 
orders from Austria and Russia were bestowed on 
him, and hardly any mark of favour was denied him 
by that good fortune which had been auspicious to 
him from his very birth. In 1845, while still in the 
service of the Austrian emperor, though he did not 
intermit his musical tours through the principal 
European cities, Thalberg married the charming 
widow, whom he had known and admired before her 
marriage, the daughter of the great singer Lablache, 
Mme. Bouchot, whose first husband had been the 
distinguished French painter of that name. The 
marriage was a happy one, though scandal, which 
loves to busy itself about the affairs of musical 
celebrities, did not fail to associate Thalberg’s name 
with several of the most beautiful women of his time. 
Mile. Thalberg, a daughter of this marriage, made her 
debut with considerable success in London in 1874. 

Thalberg’s first visit to America was in 1853, and 
he went again in 1857, to more than repeat the 
enthusiastic reception with which he was greeted by 
music-loving Americans. Musical culture at that 
time had not attained the refinement and knowledge 
which now make an audience in one of our greater 
cities as fastidious and intelligent as can be found 
anywhere in the world. But Thalberg’s wonderful 
playing, though lacking in the fire, glow, and 
impetuosity which would naturally most arouse the 
less cultivated musical sense, created a furore which 
has never been matched since among those who 
specially prided themselves on being good judges. 
He extended both tours to Cuba, Mexico, and South 





America, and, it is said, took away with him larger 
gains than he had ever made during the same period 
in Europe. 

During the latter years of Thalberg’s life he spent 
much of his time in elegant ease at his fine country 
estate near Naples, only giving concerts at some few 
of the largest European capitals, like London and 
Paris. He became an enthusiastic wine-grower, and 
wine from his estate gained a medal at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1867. Many of his best pianoforte 
compositions date from the period when he had given 
up the active pursuit of virtuosoism. His works 
comprise a concerto, three sonatas, many nocturnes, 
rondos, and études, about thirty fantasias, two operas, 
and an instruction series, which latter has been 
adopted by many of the best teachers, and has been 
the means of forming a number of able pupils. This 
fine artist died at his Neapolitan estate, April 27, 
1871. 


II. 


THALBERG had but little sympathy with the dreamy 
romanticism which found such splendid exponents, 
while he was yet in his early youth, in Schumann, 
Chopin, and Liszt. Imagination in its higher 
functions he seemed to lack. A certain opulence and 
picturesqueness of fancy united in his artistic being 
with an intelligence both lucid and penetrating, and a 
sense of form and symmetry almost Greek in its 
fastidiousness. ‘The sweet, vague, passionate aspira- 
tions, the sensibility that quivers with every breath of 
movement from the external world, he could not 
understand. Placidity, grace, and repose he had in 
perfection. Yet he was very highly appreciated by 
those who had little in common with his artistic 
nature. As, for example, Robert Schumann writes of 
Thalberg and his playing, on the occasion of a charity 
concert, given in Leipzig in 184i: ‘ In his passing 
flight the master’s pinions rested here awhile, and, as 
from the angel’s pinions in one of Kucker’s poems, 
rubies and other precious stones fell from them and 
into indigent hands, as the master ordained it. It is 
difficult to say anything new of one who has been so 
praise-beshowered as he has. But every earnest 
virtuoso is glad to hear one thing said at any time— 
that he has progressed in his art since he last delighted 
us. This best of all praise we are conscientiously 
able to bestow on Thalberg ; for, during the last two 
years that we have not heard him, he has’ made 
astonishing additions to his acquirements, and, if 
possible, moves with greater boldness, grace, and 
freedom than ever. His playing seemed to have the 
same effect on every one, and the delight that he 
probably feels in it himself was shared by all. True 
virtuosity gives us something more than mere 
flexibility and execution: a man may mirror his own 
nature in it, and in Thalberg’s playing it becomes 
clear to all that- he is one of the favoured ones of 
fortune, one accustomed to wealth and elegance. 
Accompanied by happiness, bestowing pleasure, he 
commenced his career; under such circumstances he 
has so far pursued it, and so he will probably continue 
it. The whole of yesterday evening, and every 
number that he played gave us a proof of this. The 
public did not seem to be there to judge, but only to 
enjoy ; they were as certain of enjoyment as the 
master was of his art.” , dy és, 

Thalberg in his appearance had none of the tradi- 
tional wild picturesqueness of style and manner 
which so many distinguished artists, even Liszt him- 
self, have thought it worth while to carry perhaps to 
the degree of affectation. Smoothly shaven, quiet, 


eminently respectable-looking, his handsome, some- 
what Jewish-looking face composed in an expression 
of unostentatious good breeding, he was wont to seat 
himself at the piano with all the simplicity of one 
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doing any commonplace thing. He had the air of one 
who respected himself, his art, and the public. His 
performance was in an exquisitely artistic sense that 
of the gentleman, perfect, polished, and elaborately 
wrought. The distinguished American litterateur, 
Mr. George William Curtis, who heard him in New 
York in 1857, thus wrote of him: ‘ He is a proper 
artist in*this, that he comprehends the character of 
his instrument. He neither treats it as a violoncello 
nor a full orchestra. Those who in private have 
enjoyed the pleasure of hearing—or, to use a more 
accurate epithet, of seeing—Strepitoso, that friend of 
mankind, play the piano, will understand what we 
mean when we speak of treating the piano as if it 
were an orchestra.* Strepitoso storms and slams 
along the keyboard until the tortured instrument gives 
up its musical soul is despair, and breaks its heart of 
melody by cracking all its strings.... Every 
instrument has its limitations, but Strepitoso will 
tolerate no such theory. He extracts music from his 
piano, not as if he were sifting the sands for gold, but 
as if he were raking oysters. . . . Now, Thalberg’s 
manner is different from Strepitoso’s. He plays the 
piano; that is the phrase which describes his per- 
formance. ‘He plays it quietly and suavely. You 
could sit upon the lawn on a June night and hear with 
delight the sounds that trickled through the moonlight 
from the piano of this master. They would not melt 
your soulin you; they would not touch those longings 
that, like rays of starry light, respond to the rays of 
the stars; they would not storm your heart with the 
yearning passion of their strains, but you would 
confess it was a good world as you listened, and be 
glad you lived in it—you would be glad of your home 
and all that made it homelike; the moonlight as you 
listened would melt and change, and your smiling 
eyes would seem to glitter in cheerful sunlight as 
Thalberg ended.” 

Thalberg’s style was, perhaps, the best possible 
illustration of the legitimate effects of the pianoforte 
carried to the highest by. as perfect a technique as 
could possibly be attained by human skill. That he 
lacked poetic fire and passion, that the sense of 
artistic restraint and a refined fastidiousness chilled 
and fettered him, is doubtlessly true. Whether the 
absence of the imaginative warmth and vigour which 
suffuse a work of art with the glow of something that 
cannot be fully expressed, and kindle the thoughts of 
the hearer to take hitherto unknown flights, is fully 
compensated for by that repose and symmetry of style 
which know exactly what it wishes to express, and, 
being perfect master of the means of expression, puts 
forth an exact measure of effort and then stops as if 
shut down by an iron wall—this is an open question, 
and must be answered according to one’s art theories. 
The exquisite modelling of a Benvenuto Cellini vase, 
wrought with patient elaboration into a thing of 
unsurpassable beauty, does not invoke as high a sense 
of pleasure as an heroic statue or noble painting by 
some great master, but of its kind the pleasure ‘is 
just as complete. Apart from Thalberg’s power as a 
player, however, there was something captivating in 
the quality of his talent, which, though not creative, 
was gifted with the power of seizing the very essence 
of the music to be interpreted. A striking example of 
this is shown in the fantasias he composed on the 
different operas, a form of writing which reached its 
perfection in him. His own contribution is simply a 
most delightful setting of the melodies of his subject, 
and the whole is steeped in the very atmosphere and 
feelings of the original, as if the master himself had 
done the work. 

A good example is the fantasia on Mozart's “* Don 
Giovanni.” The little, wild; unformed melodies 
tustle in quick gusts along the keys as if wavering 
shadows, yet with all the familiar rhythm and family 
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likeness, filling the mind of the hearer with the 
atmosphere and necessity of what is to follow, while 
gradually the full harmonies unfold themselves. The 
introduction of the minuet is one of the most striking 
portions. The scene of the minuet in the Opera is a 
vision of rural ‘loveliness and repose, whispering of 
flowers, fields, and happy flying hours. All this 
becomes poetized, and the music seems to imply rich 
reaches of odorous garden and moonlight, whispering 
foliage, and nightingales mad with the delight of their 
own singing, and a palace on the lawn sounding with 
riotous mirth. The player-composer weaves the 
glamour of such a dream, and the hearer finds him- 
self strolling in imagination through the moonlit 
garden, listening to the birds, the waters, and the 
rustling leaves, while the stately beat of the minuet 
comes throbbing through it all, calling up the vision 
of gaily dressed cavaliers and beautiful ladies fantasti- 
cally moving to the tune. Such poetic sentiment as 
this of the purely picturesque sort was in large 
measure Thalberg’s possession, but he could never 
understand that turbulent ground-swell of passion 
which music can also powerfully express, and by 
which. the soul is lifted up to the heights of ecstasy 
or plunged in depths of melancholy. Music as a 
vehicle for such meanings was mere Egyptian 
hieroglyphic, utterly beyond his limitation, absolute 
bathos and absurdity. 


(To be continued.) 








TREATISE ON ACCOMPANIMENT FROM SCORE 
ON THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 





———_ 


INTRODUCTION. 

If it were only possible to hear the productions of 
the great composers by means of a complete orchestra 
they would be very little known; the taste for music 
would be less universal and the progress of this art 
would be much slower. But a valuable instrument, 
an instrument which offers all the harmonic resources 
of a collection of different instruments, which has 
over the orchestra the advantage of unity and spon- 
taneity of intention, and which often rivals it in effect 
when it is touched by a skilful accompanist—the 
Pianoforte,—happily frees us from our embarrassment 
and from the expense which the collection of a great 
number of musicians in the same place would involve. 
Ranged round a Pianoforte, the singers perceive much 
more easily the time, when they take it from a single 
accompanist than when they are obliged to discern 
it in the midst of all the shades of movement between 
which the instrumentalists vacillate. With any degree 
of intelligence, he who is seated at the piano and has 
the score before his eyes perceives at once the 
hesitation of a singer and guides him, or helps him 
in an insensible manner, by allowing him to hear 
the intonation, by holding him back, by pressing him 
on, and sometimes by conforming himself to his 
intentions. All this cannot be done by an orchestra 
except after a considerable amount of uncertainty 
and fluctuation, which are really only so many faults 
in the execution. 

2. But inasmuch as the functions of the accom- 
panist are onerous, so they require in him good 
natural — and solid knowledge. It is necessary 
that he should be a skilful reader, that all the clets 
should be familiar to him, that he should possess 
sufficient mechanical power over the instrument not 
to be stopped by any difficulties which he may happen 
to encounter, that he should have intelligence and 
tact in order to choose in the score that which can 
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with the greatest advantage be produced upon the 
Pianoforte, that the feeling of harmony which he has 
received from nature should have been developed by 
sound study, and that long practice should have re- 
vealed to him the style most fitted to each kind of 
music. 

3. It will be perceived that it is not my object in 
this work to treat of the principles of music, of the 
fingering of the piano, nor of harmony itself: these 
are matters which may fairly be supposed to have 
been acquired before anyone thinks of studying the 
art of accompaniment, which is but the application of 
them. It is this art of accompaniment that I wish to 
teach, and for this reason I shall only speak of those 
preliminaries which directly concern it. 


FIRST SECTION.—PRrRE.LIMINARIES. 


CuaprTer I. 


Of the different arrangements of voices aud instru- 
ments in Scores (Partitions). 


4. The musician who undertakes the composition 
of a Symphony, a Concerto, an Opera, or any work 
for several voices or for several instruments, cannot 
realize the effect which should result until he has 
under his eyes all the parts which run together. 
The method to be followed for this is very simple: it 
consists in writing on a different staff of each page 
that which is given to each voice or to each instrument, 
and uniting these staves by a brace and by bars drawn 
perpendicularly. ‘This union of different parts is called 
a Score (Partition). 

5. Scores are absolutely necessary to the conductors 
of Orchestras and of Choirs, also to directors of Con- 
certs, and indispensable to accompanists; for it is 
only by their means that an idea can be formed 
of the effect of the Composition as a whole, and of 
the effect of the passages assigned to different voices 
or to different instruments. 

6. Composers do not all arrange their scores in 
the same manner. Each one has his method, the 
choice of which being indifferent, is first determined 
by caprice and becomes afterwards a matter of habit. 
There are nevertheless certain rules of arrangement 
which have been generally adopted and which are 
conformable to reason. ‘Thus the voices range them- 
selves in the order which they occupy in the general 
system of octaves, the lowest at the foot of the page, 
from which the others gradually ascend. 


EXAMPLEs. 


1st Arrangement of a, 2nd Arrangement ofa 
Chorus of 5 Voices. Chorus of 5 Voices. 
1. Soprano. 1. Soprano, 
2. Mezzo-Soprano, 2. Soprano, 
3. Contralto, 1, Tenor. 
4. Tenor, 2. Tenor. 
3 


Arrangement of a 
Chorus of 4 Voices, 
1. Soprano. 
2. Contralto, 
3. Tenor, 
4- Bass, 
5. Bass. 8S. 


When the Partition is for two, three, or four Choirs, 
the voices are arranged as follows :— 


1st. Choir, 
Soprano, 
Contralto, 
‘Tenor, 
Bass, 

and. Choir, 
Soprano. 
Contralto, 
‘Tenor. 
Bass, 


In a piece in several parts as a Quintett, Sextett, or 
Finale, all the parts or voices of the same kind are 
braced together; thus all the Sopranos, all the Tenors, 
and all the Basses are placed upon adjoining staves. 

7. The method generally adopted for the arrange- 
ment of vocal pieces with orchestral accompaniment 
is to place all the instrumental above the vocal parts , 











with the exception 
beneath. 

8. I have remarked (6) that the arrangement of the 
parts in the score is ordered by the fancy of the com- 
poser; this is specially true in all that concerns in- 
strumental music. In ancient compositions this 
arrangement was always the same because the or- 
chestra was only composed of Violins, Tenors, and 
Basses. As the number and quality of instruments 
increased it was necessary to make other arrange- 
ments: then it was that every one did that which 
appeared to him the most convenient. 

But among all the varieties some were more 
generally adopted than others., These were: 1. 
Those in which the Violins and Tenors were placed 
at the top, and were followed by the Wind Instru- 
ments classed according to their degree of elevation 
in the general scale of sounds with the Violoncellos 
and Basses on the lower staves. 2. Those in which 
the wind instruments, beginning with the Flute, were 
placed at the top of the page, and were followed by the 
Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and Basses. 3. Those 
in which the instruments of percussion and the brass 
instruments, such as Kettle-drums, Trumpets, Horns, 
and Trombones, were succeeded by the Flutes, Haut- 
boys, Clarionettes, Bassoons, Violins, Tenors, and 
Basses. The first of these arrangements is that of 
the greater part of the Italian masters and of Mozart. 
The second is the manner of the French School, 
M. Cherubini, Beethoven, &c. Several works of 
Haydn present specimens of the third arrangement. 


of the bass, which is placed 


Exampies of the three principal arrangements of 
Scores (Partitions). 


and Arrangement, 
Flutes. 
Oboes. 
Clarionets. 
Horns, 
Trumpets, 
Bassoons. 
Trombones. 
Kettle-drums. 
tst Violin. 
2nd Violin. 
Alto, 


Ist Arrangement, 
1st Violin. 
2nd Violin. 
Alto. 

Flutes, 

Oboes, 
Clarionets. 
Horns, 
‘Trumpets. 
Bassoons, 
‘Trombones, 
Kettle-drums, 
Violoncello, Violoncello. Violoncello. 
Double Bass, Double Bass. Double Bass, 


g. The search after new effects has caused the 
multiplication of instruments in these latter days, but 
those which have been added form part of one or 
another of the classes above mentioned. The small 
Flutes (Piccolos) are classified with ordinary Flutes ; 
the Ophicleides and Keyed Trumpets with the Brass 
Instruments; the Triangles, Cymbals, and Great 
Drum are placed with the Kettle-drums. 

10. The worst arrangement is that in which the 
Wind Instruments separate the Tenor Violin from 
the Violoncello; it breaks the Quartett of Stringed 
Instruments, which, being of far greater importance 
than the rest, ought to be kept together so that the 
accompanist may perceive the whole at a glance. 
This arrangement is frequently to be found in the 
scores of Gluck, in which the Alto part is almost 
always to be found immediately above the voices, 
without regard to the place occupied by the Violins. 

11, The Italian Scores have always the same 
number of Staves in the course of a piece; in France 
the engravers, for the sake of economising space, 
suppress those staves which appertain to the instru- 
ments which remain silent. This continual variation 
in the number of staves braced together is a source of 
some difficulty to inexperienced accompanists; but 
after a little practice they become easy enough. 

It is necessary to notice the names of the 
instruments which are placed at the commencement 
of the staves; by this means we avoid all uncer- 
tainty, 


3rd Arrangement. 
Kettle-drums, 
Trumpets, 
Horns, 
‘Trombones, 
Flutes. 
Oboes. 
Clarionets. 
Bassoons. 
1st Violin. ! 
and Violin. 
Alto. 
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CuHapTeR II. 


On Vocal Parts; Instrumental Parts, their Fixed 
Pitch and the manner in which they are written, 


12. Each voice, each instrument, has its extent and 
its limits from grave to acute. It is this extent, these 
limits and other matters, which I shall presently 
explain, which determine the choice of the clefs which 
should be employed in writing. 

13. All Voices in which are included the varieties 
of each species may be reduced to seven; viz.,1. The 
Soprano. 2. The Mezzo Soprano. 3. The Contralto 
(a low-pitched female voice, very rare in France). 
4. The High Tenor. 5. The Tenor. 6, The Bari- 
tone. 7. The Bass. 

14. In Italy the C clef placed upon the first line is 
employed for the Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Con- 
tralto Voices, but in France the Soprano is often 
written with the G clef. This is more conformable to 
the intention of the Clefs, since by this means the 
use of the higher leger lines is avoided. When high 
Tenor Voices were less common, their part was 
written with the C clef on the third line. But since 
this kind of voice now finds its place amongst Tenors, 
that clef has disappeared from the greater part of 
Vocal Scores. All Tenor parts are written with the 
C clef on'the fourth line; {the |Mezzo Soprano or 
Contralto is written with the C clef on the first line 
and has taken the place of the acute part of the Alto. 

The F clef on the fourth line is used for the Bari- 
tone and Bass. It is as well to notice that some 
authors have retained the C clef on the third line for 
the Contralto in sacred music. 


(To be continued.) 











CONCERTS. 





A special Vocal and Orchestral Concert was given 
on Saturday, August 25, at the Floral Hall, Devonshire 
Park, Eastbourne. The vocalist was Miss Jeanie 
Rosse, the conductor, Mr. Julian Adams. The 
Orchestral Compositions performed were Beethoven’s 
Overture, ‘* Fidelio; Schubert’s Symphony, “ Zwei 
Siitze,” (unfinished) ; Mendelssohn’s Overture ‘* Melu- 
sine ;” A selection from Bellini’s “* Norma,” arranged 
by Julian Adams, and Berlioz’s March, ‘* Hongroise.” 

A highly successful concert was-given by the 
students of the Cork School of Music on Tuesday the 
16th ult., under the able conductorship of Professor 
T. J. Sullivan. The first part consisted of Spohr’s 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” the second of a 
miscellaneous and well chosen selection of vocal and 
instrumental music. 











ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Locat Practical ExaMINATIONS. 

The following are lists, in order of merit, of the successful candidates 
at the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, held 
during the past month, Other Examinations of the same kind will be 
held at various Centres during the coming Terms, Candidates desirous 
of entering at these Examinations should apply to the Local Secretary 
at their centre. No Honours Certificates are issued in the Primary 
Division. : 4 

[N.B.—Those marked * are equal in merit.) 


Croydon, July 21, 1883. 

Senior Divsion.—Honours Certificates: Alicia Belcher, Elizabeth 
Best, Mary Tonge, Amy Crowder. Pass Certificates: *Dora Carter, 
*Lizzie Ashton, Junior Division —Honours Certificate ; John 
Oxlee. Pass Certificate: Fanny Hooker. Primary Division.— 
Hilda’ M, Comyn, 

Ramsgate, July 21, 1883, 

Junior Division.—Honours Certificates : Marriane Pilcher, Annie 
Sampson. Primary Division.—Mary Sutton, Edith Purchase, Annie 
Lewis, Florence Purchase, Maud Purchase. 





London, July 23, 24, 25, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Elizabeth Chapman, 
Eleanor Turnbull, Blanche Rozier, Annie Holdom, Rachel Straus, 
Emily Blackett, Madeline Mitchell, Esther Harris, Gertrude Pollard, 
Rebecca Longland. Pass Certificates: Bessie Dakin, Susan Reynolds, 
Marie Day, Mary Ellison, Mary Shaw, Jeannette Carrington, Ada 
Butterwick, Edith Rodgk, Jessie Thurnham, Edith Idle, Qertrude 
Quick, Minnie Zimmerman, Constance Eastwood, Alice Burford, 
Mary Tanner, Kate Hodgkinson, Junior Division.—Honours Certi- 
ficates: Edward Caffin, Elizabeth Thomson, Mildred Downing, Percy 
Rideout. Pass Certificates: Ada Moore, Beatrice Russell, Percy 
Rideout, Lucy Tomlinson, Edith Elliott, Helen Johnson, Mary Lewis, 
Alice Moon, Lydia Newton, Kitty Laslett, Ida Stain, Kathleen Tul- 
lock, Ethel Ambrose, Elizabeth Arnim, Ernest Cooper, Caroline 
Smith, Babara Bellis, Gertrude Sheppard, Florence Glenister, Mary 
Forster, Geraldine O’Dowda, Laura Shepheard. Primary Division, 
—Louisa Noble, e Brown, Florence Corvin, Francis Whitley, 
Ethel Cumberland, Elizabeth Hitchcock, Agnes Lane, Violet Bed- 
borough, 

Colchester, July 24, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Mary Cottingham, Nell 
Simson, Pass Certificates: Margaret Trusted, Gertrude Hart. Junios 
Division.— Honours Certificates: Annie Batterham, Lily Kruse, 
Elizabeth Scott. Pass Certificates: Ada Westby, Alice Bacon, *Ida 
Moore, *Jennie Page, Clara Buckingham, Ellen Kingsbury, Charlotte 
Acland, Mabel Blomfield, Lucy Moore, Marion Russell, Ada Hunter, 
Hannah Beard, Florence Blyth, Florence Cox, Mary Robinson, Ger- 
trude Shead, Maud Hunter. Primary Division.— Nellie Beard, 
Maggie Blomfield, Eveline Williams, Alice Chitham, Alice Goodey, 
Annie Murrell, 

Bath, July 25, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Sarah Spearing, Gussie Tucker: 
Junior Division.—Pass Certificates: Frances Carey, Alice Millard, 
Margaret Stokes, Amy Jefferys, Ruth Holborow, Violet Ryves, Ruth 
Holborow (Singing), Louisa Richardson, Nellie J fferys, Margaret 
Ramsey, Mary Pearce. Primary Division,—Katie Hughes, Juliette 
Fleury, Margaret Luce, Fannie Thomson, 


Grosvenor College, Bath, July 25, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: Ellen Coxeter, Laura Jane 
Baker. Junior Division.—Pass Certificates: Annie Walick, Gertrude 
Bullock, Gertrude Bishop, Bessie Robson, Louisa Gray, Amelia Hall, 
Nellie Belcher, Primary Division.—Alice Budd. ; 


Taunton, July 26, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates : Arthur Canels, Bellenden 
Atkyns. Pass Certificates: Kate Hill. Junior Division.—Pase 
Certificates: Agnes Vellacolt, Josephine Trotman, Clara Rood, Kate 
Crocker, Helen Smith. Primary Division—The Rev. Robert 
Viney, M.A, 

Salisbury, July 27, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Elizabeth Mullings, Pass 
Certificates: Malcolm Scammell (Organ), Malcolm Scammell, Gertrude 
Hawke. Junior Division—Honours Certificate: Alice Gubbins, 
Pass Certificates; Lilian Calkin, Catharine Benllif, Beatrice Reeves, 
Mary Mullings. Primary Division.—Isabella Wilson, 


Bedford, July, 30, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificates: Mary Robson, Marie 
Lewthwaite, Helen Bathgate, Isabel Lockhart. Pass Certificates: 
Edith Vincent, Mabel Kettlewell, Florence Roe, Grace Cooper, Miss 
Adcock, Junior Divtsion.—Honours Certificates: Ina Wright, Lillie 
Spencer. Pass Certificates: Margaret Bathgate, Edith Kettlewell, 
Kate Warren. Primary Division.—Naomi Wright, Florence Ireland, 
Amy Willmer, Marion Street, Mabel Bodger, Mary Aston, Kate Butt, 
Beatrice Gough, 

NEW MEMBER, 


The Rev. Frederick George McNally, B.A., L.Mus, T.C.L., has 
been elected a Member, 


MATRICULATION ‘EXAMINATION.—JULY, 1883. 
Pass List,—Honovrs Division, 
Pizey, Emilie Ellen. ee »+» London, 
Wilman, Francis .. oe +.» Heslington, 
Johnston, Edward T,G. .. ~~ Isle-of-Man, 
Pass Division, 
Saywell, Walter Samuel... -- Bromsgrove. 
Johnson, Rose T, .. 6s »» London, 
Taylor, Samuel —,. *e +» W. Drayton (Padcroft College), 





When a new organ is to be erected in a country church, it is too 
often the éase for an incompetent player to be charged with the drawing 
up of the specification, Although the organ builder is generall 
man who looks sharply after his own self-interest, it is better to 
him to erect the best for a given sum of money, than to permit 
a player with but little knowledge to dictate to, and impose his crude 
ideas upon, practical men, An intelligent organist can offer valuable 
suggestions, and is able to say what he wishes done; but in numerous 
instances the demands of egotistical and ignorant organists are best 
ignored.— Musical Courier. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ee 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical training or forasingle study. The following is a list of the subjects 
taught with names of Professors :— 

Haamony.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
Bodog Orczy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.B., James 
Higgs, Mas. B. 

Countgrpoint.—F, E, Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus.B., James 
Higgs, Mus. B. 

Form anp Oncuestration.—E. H. Turpin, L.Mus., T.C.1. 

Musicat Acoustics (University Lectures) —W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

Piasxovoate.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury ‘turner, Mus. B., 
¥. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, Mra. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. 
E. Bambridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

Exseupte PraNororte Crass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Oncayx.—W. 8, Hoyte, L. Mus.,T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus,B., C. E. Willing, Frank 
H. Bradley. 

Haarnonium.—King Hall. 

Extemporannrovus Fuecr Prayinc.—E. Silas. 

Fieurep Bass PLayisG.—E. H. Turpin. 

S0L0 S1votne.—F. Schira, A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, C. E. Willing. 

Tue Art or Praxnovonrr Accompaniment.—C, E, Willing. 

Viotin.—J, T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski, 

Evemextany Vion Crass.—L. Szczepanowski. 

VroLtoxcELLo.—E, Woolhouse. 

Fiutr.—John Radcliff. 

Onox.—A. J. B. Dubracq, W. M. Malsch. 

Criarinet.—H_ Lazarus, 

Hanrr.—John Cheshire. 

Oxcugstrat Ciass.—George Mount, 

Musicat History.—FE. H. Turpin. 

Sion Singing.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

Caorat CLass,—Bradbury Turner, Mus.B. 

Vocan ayy AURAL PuystoLogy.—(Vacant). 

*,” Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges from Five 
Shillings opwards., 

For Sessional entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. There are Evening as well as Day Classes, 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Vioun CLAsses vor Brornyans.—This teaching has been instituted to meet 
the requirements of students commencing the study of the violin, who, in 
classes of not more than twelve, are taught the elements of the art. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

N.B.—Regulations of Henry Smart Scholarship, of the Sir Julins Benedict 
Pianoforte Exhibition, and of the Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition, are now ready. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 





HE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ.—Musical Acoustics; 

or, the Phenomena of Sound as connected with Music. By John Broad- 

house. With more than One Hundred Illustrations. Thick post Svo (436 pages) 
cloth, 7s. 6d. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


XERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

“4 A Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Part 1. MReeves's Music Primers. 
(No. 8.) Post S8vo, paper wrapper, 

Contents of part 1:—1. Pitch. 2. Length of Sounds. 3. Time. 4, Time and 

Accent. 5. Intervals. 6. Scales. 7. Transpositi 8. Syncopati 9. Signs 

and Abbreviations. 10. Notation. 11, Miscellaneous Questious and Exercises. 








XERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

4 A Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Part 2. Reeves’s Music Primers. 
(No, 3.) Post 8vo, paper wrapper, 1s, ‘ 

Contents of Part I1:—1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 3. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5. Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadences. 8. Dominant Sevenths. 9. First Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 
10. Second Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 11. Third Inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh. 12. Dominant Ninths. 13. Diminished Ninths and Inver- 
sions. 14. Preparation and Resolution of Discords, 15. Modulation 16. 
Definitions. 17. A List of some Oratorios, with Composers’ Names ; a List of 
some Operas, with Composers’ Names. 18, A List of a few Great Composers, 
with Dates. 19. Miscellaneous Questions taken from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


**We have much praise, not only for the general arrangement of the book, but 
for the lucid manner in which the questions are put. The chapters on Time and 
Accent are exceedingly good, and there are some ugeful exercises to accustom the 
pupil to transposition. We are especially pleased, too, with the method of writing 
incomplete bars, and aerking the pupil to supply the missing parts with rests ; 
also of requiring notes to be changed into rests, dots into rests, and rests into 
notes.” —Musical Times. 

“The 447 well put questions cover all the ground which an elementary pupil 
can possibly require.” — Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





IANOFORTE TEACHERS’ GUIDE. By L. Plaidy. 
Translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. Post 8vo, boards, 1s. Contents: 
Preface.—First Division.—The Teacher : 1. General Rules. 2. Particular Rules 
and Principles: (a) The Elements. (6) Teaching the Notes. (c) The Value of 
the Notes. (d) Practical Playing and the Fundamental Principles that lead to 
it. (e) Choice and Succession of Pieces. Second Division.—The Mechanism of 
Pianoforte Playing: 1. Position at Pianoforte. 2. to Playing : (a) Exercises 
with hand at rest. (b) Exercises with motionless (c) Seale P’ E * 
Staceate Playing. 4. Exercises for the wrist. 5. Lessons and Practice. Third 
Division.—Performance. List of Etudes. W. REEVES, 1865, Fieet Street, E.C 


OW TO PLAY Neg one The Works of Frederic 
Chopia, and their nterpretation. Three Lect delivered at 
Varsovia by Jean Kincopeeka Translated by Alfred Whittingham. With 
several Illustrations. Post Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 8s, 6d. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








“Shoulder to Shoulder,” Prize Song Com- 
petition. 
Last day for Compositions, Sept. 21. Full particulars 
in the August number. , 
Received : Teel Teck, Toujours fidelis. 





“The Haven,” Prize Song Competition. 
Last day for Compositions, Sept. 21. Full particulars 
in the August number. 

Received: Le Singe, Venus (composition, but no 
envelope with motto and name), Sutorem. 

“Rock of Ages,” Prize Competition. Additional 
mottoes received. 

Received: Martina, Jupiter, Selah, Woodfield, 
Alpha, Clytha, Coelum Versus, St. Peter’s, Martinetto, 
Imperialis, Thou art my Rock, St. Wilfred, Fountains 
Abbey, Studley Royal, Ecce Homo, Honi soit qui 
mal y pense, Magna est veritas et praevalibit, Esto 
Vigilans, Kyrie Eleison, Hereward, Meliora Speramus, 
Amor omnia vincit, Petra, Quamquam O, Vectis, 
Non immemor, Cavendish, Ecclerigg, Fideles, Dia- 
phony, Fagotto, Tetrachord, Gumfreston, S. Chad, 
S. Gwendoline, Vivat Veritas, Bethel, Fis Moll, Quid 
facio conar ut bene facer, Est perpetua, Venus, 
Clifton, Saltersbrook, Non Nobis, St. Marks, Ad- 
dington, Victis Honos, Cis Moll, A quattro voci, Tyro, 
Oleander, St. Margaret, Onward and Upward, Parhy- 
pate, Adonis Cromro, Ab initio, Vento, Solemnity, 
Nuda Veritas, Serlby Firbeck, Veritas, Danetta, Nous 
verrons, Delta, Ich Dien, Well if Ever, Time shall 
Try, Salzburg, Chacun 4 son goit, Theta, Daisy, 
Christi eleison, Excalibur, Tacet, Aubade, Sapere 
Unde, One and All, Dieu a crée les choses pour qu’elles 
fussent, Refuge, Festina lente, Sero sed _ serio, 
Yearning, Lar Valette, Supertonic, Saint Aidan, 
Ruabon, Fortiter in re, Solemnity, The Rock, 
Ardwick, Ich dien, Ting Trollops, Ages, Rock, Pian- 
issimo, Dunmow, Non Nobis Domine, Maze Hill, 
Abas, Beta, Spes et Veritas, Erddig, Stella, Measure 
for Measure, As you like it, Grace, St. Laurence, 
Repose, Bourdon, Fiddlestick, Musicus, Salvator 
Mundi, Ecce, Edina, Exultate, Brotherton, Nil 
Desperandum, Fidelis, Judica, Certem Pete Finem, 
S. Saviour, Haste, Viol de Gamba, Auckland Castle, 
Magrepha, Pro bono publico, Dolor oris, Anerio, 
Reeves, Turvy, Early Musician, Rythagas, Caslone, 
Iona, Kersal Vale, Whiston in F, Tantum quantum, 
Ora pro nobis, Finis coronat opers, Dum Spiro Spero, 
Belhaven, Duneln, Ronick, Keraulophon, Success to 
M: C. Aediva, Apelles, Aber Brothock, Spes mea 
Christus, Septinrenakkord, Sursum, Farrant, Pater 
omnium, Ab uno disci omnes, Rupes Christus erat 
Auxilium ab alto, Civil Servant, Jwvr Iw I pac yer 
it, Teypada, &e., &e. 

*,*The successful mottoes will be announced in the 

next issue. 


“ Magnificat” Prize Competition. Additional 
mottoes received. 

Dolores, Justitia, Cambridge, Fleet Street, Anima 

mea, Sol-fa, Chatterbox, Diapason, Ambrose, Globe. 
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LEADERETTES. 


Only a few years ago music in score was utterly 
unsaleable if the Alto or Tenor parts, or both, were 
written with their proper clef; these parts were then 
required to be just like the Treble part, the Alto con- 
sisting chiefly of notes on leger lines, and the Tenor 
being written an octave higher than its proper pitch. 
This slovenly and clumsy four-stave score with only 
two clefs, F and G, is slowly but surely dying out; 
people are beginning to see that the advantage of such 
a score is so small, the disadvantage so great, the 
difficulty of reading or writing with but few leger 
lines by means of the moveable C clef, so greatly ex- 
aggerated, and with a little thought and attention so 
easily overcome, that at present there is a consider- 
able demand for music in score with the fixed F and 
moveable C clefs only. This demand undoubtedly 
originated with the higher musical institutions such 
as Trinity College, London, the College of Organists, 
&c., for passing the examinations in which a thorough 
knowledge of the C clef is absolutely necessary. ‘These 
examinations caused a still greater demand because 
so many students became accustomed to the C clef 
and preferred it to the G clef. The following facts, if 
attentively observed, will be found of great use to the 
student. It should be remembered that the C clef is 
always placed upon a line, never within a space, and 
that it represents the C on the first leger line above 
the Bass or F staff, which C is the same as that on 
the first leger line below the Treble or G staff; and 
thus it is readily perceived that a Full Score consist- 
ing of a large number of staves is simply the G and 
F clefs united by a single leger line, to which leger 
line are added other lines borrowed from the G and F 
staves. Thus the Alto staff consists of this leger line 
between the Treble and Bass staves, together with 
two lines borrowed from the Treble, and two borrowed 
from the Bass staff. The Tenor consists of this leger 
line with one line above it borrowed from the Treble, 
and three lines below it borrowed from the Bass staff. 
The shapes of the intervals within the octave should 
be remembered ; the interval of a second presents no 
difficulfy, a third consists of notes on adjoining lines 
or in adjoining spaces; a fifth consists of two 
notes both in spaces with an intervening space, 
or upon lines with an intervening line; a seventh 
consists of two notes both of which are in spaces with 
two spaces between them, or upon lines with two lines 
between them, and from these intervals the shape of 
the fourth, sixth, and octave may easily be obtained. 
The remembrance of two other facts will be of great 
assistance to the student, 1st.—In every five-line staff 
the note on the highest line is, so far as alphabetical 
Succession is concerned, the next in order to that 
upon the lowest line; thus, on the Treble staff with the 
G clef the note on the lowest line is E, that on the 
highest is F; on the Alto staff the note on the lowest 
line is F, that on the highest is G. 2nd.—In every 
staff of five lines the note upon the third or middle 
line, the note just beneath the first leger line below the 
staff, and the note immediately over the first. leger 
line above the staff, bear the same name; in the Tre- 
ble these notes are B, in the Alto C, in the Tenor A, 
in the Bass D. Now if the shapes of the intervals 
are kept in mind, likewise the fact that in any five- 
line staff there are three notes of the same name, and 
easily remembered, which may be made to serve as 
clefs, keys, or clues to the other notes, a great amount 
of the difficulty attaching to the C clef is simplified ; 
after a little practice no clues (guides) will be required 
as the notes on the staff with the C clef will be re- 
membered just like those on the Bass and Treble 
Staves. Let C be your guide in the Alto staff, and A 


your guide in the Tenor; always reckon from C in 
the Alto, and from Ain the Tenor, because if in reckon- 
ing from C or A to any other note, you happened 
to make a mistake, you would, by employing the mis- 
taken note as a guide, make a second mistake. If C 
in the Alto, and A in the Tenor parts be taken as 
guides at first, the other notes will .rapidly fix 
themselves in the memory. And then farewell to the 
lazy, clumsy scores in which only the G and F clefs 
aie employed. There are other things which will 
materially help the student, viz., pens, ink, and ruled 
paper. Let him takea book of Hymn Tunes in Short 
Score, and let him write them out in regular score, 
that is, with one staff for each part, then let him play 
them from this regular score. This exercise, if per- 
severed in for half-an-hour a day during a month, will 
work wonders, and if this Article induces anyone to 
try the experiment, he will before long be thankful 
that No. 109 of the “‘ Orchestra, Choir, and Musical 
Education ” fell into his hands. He will be able to 
say, “I cbtained from one No. of the ‘ Orchestra,’ 
which cost me Three-pence, as much as I could have 
learned from an experienced teacher at a cost of half- 
a-guinea.” 





A correspondent has sent us an account of Music 
in Scotland which we regret that the demands of 
other matters upon our space compels us to condense. 
He attributes “the paucity of musical talent” in 
Scotland to the lack of knowledge in the teachers of 
music. Musical Education in Girls’ schools is,” he 
says, “simply wretched.” He mentions a ‘“ High 
School for Girls” in which “ there were no less than 
five different music governesses in the short space of 
two years,” and he continues, “‘ That musical talent 
is not dead but only dormant in Scotland, I dis- 
covered in the small town of Banff, where an intelligent 
master has formed a musical circle of which any town 
might well be proud ; ” and he concludes by suggesting 
‘‘ periodical examinations by competent examiners ” 
as a means of remedying an evil of which he justly 
complains. 








THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. 


The annual meeting of this truly national Institu- 
tion was held at Cardiff on Monday, August 6th, 
and three following days. Prizes to the amount of 
£1,500 were offered. In the centre of the build- 
ing in which the performances took place a large 
orchestra was erected, and an organ by Brindley and 
Forster of Sheffield was placed thereon. The meet- 
ing at the Pavilion was attended by 6,000 persons in 
the morning. The Musical Competitions on the whole 
were disappointing, and the prizes for sight-singing 
were not competed for. The Choir singing of anthems 
was very poor. Sir George Macfarren’s remarks were 
as follows:—In former years he had had the good 
fortune to hear performances by large choirs of their 
friends, the Welsh singers. ‘To be able to sing the 
difficult works which those choirs had performed was 
of great importance as a proof of the general musical 
capacity ofa district ; but to apply this musical capacity 
properly was a matter to be considered gravely. As 
long as music was to be sung in churches and chapels 
surely it was imperative that the best powers of the 
community should be spent upon the singing. His 
colleagues in the adjudication agreed with him, and 
regretted with him that the performances they had 
heard that morning were not worthy of the high 
standard of Welsh singing. In consequence of this, 
regret it as they might, they had come to the resolu- 
tion—and come to it unanimously—that the first prize 
(£15) had not been fairly won, and that it must be 
reduced to £10, and that the second prize (£5) should 
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not be given at all. The £10 would be awarded to 
the second choir which sang—the Ystalyfera choir. 
An interesting competition consisted of the perfor- 
mance of the Overture to “ Masaniello,” by three or- 
chestral bands. The first prize fell to the Cardiff 
band. 
The large hall was well filled on Monday evening. 





The programme consisted of solos and part-songs. 
The singing was excellent. 


SECOND Day. 

On Tuesday morning crowds of people made their 
way to the Competition Hall. The Choral competi- 
tions were very much better than on the first day. 
The interest was centred in the Choral compe- 
titions and adjudications on previous contests in 
solo and duet singing, &c. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Spencer Jones, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
and Signor Foli. Three Choirs competed for the 
Madrigal and Part-song Prizes. Sir George Mac- 
farren expressed much pleasure in awarding the 
prizes: he said, “It is of infinite importance to 
the true enjoyment of music to be able to read 
it, and not depend like a bullfinch upon the repe- 
tition of musical phrases by another person for 
us to be able to enunciate them ; and while we must 
accord much merit to some of our singers to-day who 
have been performing without the copy, it would have 
been still more to their credit if they had sung at 
sight.” The first prize (£25) was won by the Dowlais 
Choir. The second prize (f{10) by the Hirwain 
Choir. A third prize (f10) was won by the 
Abersychan Choir. After several adjudications, the 
following important announcement by Sir George 
Macfarren was made :— 

Sir George Macfarren said he had the kind per- 
mission of the chairman to speak of a matter that 
concerned, not this Eisteddfod, but concerned, he 
hoped, the interests of Wales, and the interests of 
music throughout the whole of our island. Welsh 
women and Welsh girls he particularly wished to 
speak to. They were aware of an institution which 
for sixty-one years had had the care of the musical 
cultivation of this country. They were aware that 
the Royal Academy of Music had given to the world 
many of the most distinguished musicians of our day. 
They were aware that through the exertions of their 
friend, Mr. John Thomas—a fund was collected for a 
scholarship for a female Welsh vocalist in the Royal 
Academy of Music, and that this scholarship was won 
by Miss Mary Davies. They must be as proud on 
this side of the island as those in the South were that 
Miss Davies had proved her right to that scholarship 
by her success with the public. But she was not the 
only person who had shown the world the remarkable 
aptitude of the Welsh people for the vocal art. He 
might tell of another Academy student who won a 
scholarship—Miss Edith Wynne—and of her cousin, 
Miss Marian Williams, who also won Academy 
honours. ‘To go to the other sex, he might speak of 
Mr. Ben Davies, the tenor, and Mr. Sauvage—who 
were specimens of the good result of education in that 
old Academy; and he might remind them of a lady 
who had given them great pleasure on this occasion, 
and who had newly come from the institution. He 
alluded to Miss Mary Spencer Jones. They would 
say that this was no communication, but simply a 
history which was imprinted in the memory of all 
persons interested in the matter. Now he had to 
give them news. Mr, Thomas had been so well 
contented with the result of his former exertions that 
in his last he had, with great activity, and with great 
patriotism and with great zeal for music, and with 
great regard for the school in which his own distin- 
guished talent was reared, canvassed his friends in 
Wales, and had collected funds to establish a perpetual 


scholarship for residents of the Principality. These 
would be appropriated alternately to vocalists and 
instrumentalists, who would be given free education 
for three years. The holder of the scholarship would, 
if his deserts enabled him, assert a claim to all the 
honours which might be conferred by the Académy, 
The scholarship would, in the first instance, be 
competed for by female vocalists. The singers must 
go for examination to the Royal Academy of Music on 
Saturday, 29th of September. They must be under 
eighteen years of age. Mr. Thomas also wished him 
to state that the purport of his canvass was to give 
those who are born in Wales and of Welsh parentage 
the peculiar advantage which had been described, and 
he (the speaker) was desired to invite them all to look 
forward to this as an opportunity to prove—not a new 
thing—but to carry on a succession of proofs now and 
for ages to come that Welsh singers may hold their 
place by the side of those who came from the South 
of Europe, while they had the extra advantage of 
singing in a language which the people understood. 


THE EveNING CONCERT. 

A new feature was introduced this year, viz. 
Orchestral Music, by a fine band, chiefly London 
performers. ‘The band was conducted by Mr. E. H. 
Turpin. The programme contained Overture, ‘ Der 
Freischutz;” Overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” Beethoven; 
Overture, ‘‘Semiramide ;’ Symphony, C minor, 
Beethoven, and an Organ Concerto (No. 1) with 
Orchestra, Handel. The organ was played by a local 
professor, Mr. W. Scott, and he acquitted himself 
ably in the absence of Mr. C. L. Williams, Organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral, who was announced on the 
programme. The same vocalists who sang in the 
morning, with the addition of Miss Annie Marriott, 
appeared. Harp solos by Mr. John Thomas and 
Dr. Frost made up a capital programme. 


WEDNESDAY.—THE Tuirp Day. 

Madame Edith Wynne and Mr, Lucas Williams 
were the vocalists, and were well received. The compe- 
tition by Tenor soloists was keen. Mr. Joseph Barnby 
gave the adjudication in the Tenor Solo Competition, 
“The enemy said” (Handel), for which prizes of 
#2 2s. and £1 1s. were offered. He said it hatl been 
his lot that morning to discharge one of the most 
arduous and difficult duties he had ever had to per- 
form. He had heard nearly 30 tenors sing through 
this same solo, and he was bound to tell them that he 
was heartily tired of the solo—more especially as it 
was necessary to hear some of the singers three or 
four times. He felt, however, that, in a matter of this 
kind, one should be very careful and conscientious. 
Never, in the whole course of his experience, had he 
heard so many fine tenor singers brought into so 
small a compass. It might interest them to know 
that every year of his life he had to try as many 
as 500 voices in order to keep up the number 
of a large choir which he presided over in Lon- 
don. He was bound to say that out of those 500 
he was quite sure he should not be able to find 
30 as good as the 30 he had listened to that morning. 
He wasa Yorkshireman, and as such he knew what fine 
voices were. He believed that the Yorkshire voices 
were the finest in England, and he believed that the 
Welsh voices ran them very close indeed. In fact, 
he was now a little shaky in the belief that the York- 
shire voices were the finest in England, and he did 
not say it with the same confidence as he did a week 
ago. The tenors he had heard, considering their 
number, were the finest he had ever listened to in his 
life, and it had been exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
which were the two best. The adjudicators had, how- 
ever, decided to award the first prize to Mr. William 
Thomas Neath, and the second to Mr. Wm. Powell 





Tredegar. 
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The prizes for Musical Compositions were not | 
awarded in some cases. ‘This part of the competition 
may be considered a failure throughout the week. 
The following remarks should be well considered by 
intending competitors at any future Eisteddfod: 
Mr. Emlyn Evans, in his adjudication on the Com- 
positions for a Hymn Tune, said there were 188 
competitors, but it seemed to some of them that any 
slap-dash thing would do. Theobject of the Eisteddfod 
was not simply to give prizes, but to produce works of 
art that they could show to the world as belonging to 
Wales. He did not think any of the 188 was worthy 
of the five guineas prize, but he would divide the 
prize between Robert Jones and a competitor signing 
himself ‘* Domine salvum fac.” 


THE ConcERTS ON WEDNESDAY. 

Two concerts were given during the day by pro- 
fessional singers and the Orchestral Band under Mr. 
E. H. Turpin’s direction. Sullivan’s overture “ In 
Memoriam,” ‘Die Zauberflite,” and the Scotch 
Symphony (No. 3) by Mendelssohn, were played in 
the afternoon. The overtures ‘‘ Oberon,” “ Tann- 
hauser,” ‘ Ruy Blas,” Schubert's Unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor at the concert given in the evening. 
It is curious to notice the great number of overtures 
performed at these conterts. The performances, on 
the whole, were satisfaetory and well received. 


Tuurspay.—TuHeE Last Day. 

This day was the great day of the Eisteddfod. The 
great choral competitions by several large choirs formed 
the most important part of the programme. Thischoral 
event is the theme for many months before the competi- 
tion takes place. The Welsh choirs work hard and with 
enthusiasm. The successful choir is the “ Lion -of 
Wales” for twelve months. It is interesting to 
witness this competition. It is also instructive. The 
Dean of Llandaff was president. The hall was 
crowded with upwards of 20,000 persons. The address 
by the president was received with great signs of 
impatience. Very few of the immense assembly 
could hear a word uttered. At the conclusion a song 
was sung by Mr. Lucas Williams. Then came 
the cheral competition. The pieces selected were 
“Wretched Lovers’”’ (Handel), ‘‘ Lord of the Golden 
Ring,” and a Welsh composition, ‘‘ Cyfoded Daw” 
(Jenkins). The competing choirs were not to be less 
than 150 or more than 200 strong. The prizes offered 
were, first £100, and a gold medal for the conductor, 
and £30 to the second best with a silver medal to the 
conductor. Six choirs competed, The adjudicators 
were the same gentlemen who had officiated on the 
previous days. ‘Fhe first prize was won by the Penrhyn 
Quarries Choral Union, conductor, Dr. Roberts, and 
the second prize was awarded to the Llanelly Choir, 
conductor, Mr. R. C. Jenkins. Very little was said 
on the matter by Sir Geo. Macfarren. ‘In regard to 
the unsuccessful choir, he said, the general opinion 
of the adjudicators was that the forcing of the voices 
to make tune had the result of putting them out of 
tune, in addition to which it gave coarseness to the 
voice. Whatever the worth of the conductors, it was 
quite evident that the merit of the performance was 
in proportion to the musicianship of the conductor. 
As much as they must reverence the power of those 
non-professional musicians in producing such excellent 
results, it was strong encouragement to professional 
training to find that the choir to which the first prize 
was awarded was under the care of a skilled musician 
who far surpassed the other conductors. It was only 
because of the discrepancy between the two prizes, 
the one being £100, and the other £30, that they had 
thought it advisable to give the second prize to the 
Llanelly Choir. The conductors of the successful 
choirs were then invested with ribbon and rosette. The 





enthusiasm that prevailed throughout the proceedings 


| 





was immense. The South Wales people lamented 
their defeat, but did not begrudge the winners the 
honour they had won. Dr. Rogers received quite an 
ovation. Thus ended the most important event of 
the Eisteddfod. Without the choral competitions 
they would have been an utter failure. The evening 
concert was not so successful as the former concerts. 
The Pavilion was crowded, but disorder and noise 
prevailed. In vain the soloists, both vocal and 
instrumental, endeavoured to control the crowd. ‘The 
band endeavoured to attract attention, but with little 
success. The whole programme was. broken up and 
could not be followed. The choir could not wait to 
sing the choral pieces rendered at the morning com- 
petition. This was a sore disappointment, and was 
an unfortunate finale to the great National festival. 
The arrangements of the Eisteddfod have been 
sharply criticised, and a great deal said about the 
English character of the meeting. If the Eistedd- 
fod is to be purely Welsh it must be carried out 
by Welsh men and in Welsh towns. A great 
deal of good may be done in the encouragement of 
music and art, but the arrangements need very careful 
revision. ‘The times we live in must be considered 
more. The standards must be raised, and thorough 
knowledge acquired by the competitors if adjudged by 
such sterling musicians as those engaged for this 
meeting. In this report I have only kept to the 
musical part of the programme. ‘There were many 
matters of interest each day, but I leave them for 
other scribes. CanrTo. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A First Book on the Theory of Music (applied to the 
Pianoforte). By Louisa Gipson. New Revised 
Popular Edition. London: Weekes and Co. 


One of the best works on the Elements of Music. 
The great value of the book consists in the clearness 
and accuracy of its definitions and explanations; no 
pupil can possibly make a mistake as to the author's 
meaning. If at Miss Gibson’s school other sub- 
jects are taught as that lady teaches music in this 
little book, we should say that there is no better school 
in England nor anywhere else. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[C. Herzoc & Co.) 
Twelve Hymn Tunes. Composed by Campsett H. Sapier. 


The composer evidently possesses a natural vein of melody. His 
part writing is however very weak and full of errors, 








[Novetro, Ewer & Co.] 


Office of the Holy Communion. (With Benedictus and Agnus Dei.) 
Set to Music in A flat for Four Voices, By Tuomas Apams, 


An easy and short service suitable for parish choirs, but containing 
nothing which calls for particular notice. Modern writers generally 
place the accent on the last syllable of the preposition ‘ up-on ” in the 
Kyrie, and in the Credo the word “ our” should be * one.” 





(T. C, Turner & Co., Bristot.] 
From my Arm Chair. Poetry by Loncretuow. Music by Fenicia, 


A very poor melody, with an ugly monotonous accompaniment, 
totally unsuited to it or to any other melody. 





(F. Prrman.] 
Bird of Night. Song. Words and Music by Fruicia. 
This is an improvement on the above, but the refrain is the worst 
part of the Song. The words are much better than the music, 
Elfin Dance— Esprit de Corps (Marche Militaire) May-flower 
(Mazurka) for the Pianoforte. By Feuicta, 


The Mazurka is the best, but all these compositions should have 
been allowed to remain uupublished, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. For the best Setting 
of the following Song for a single Voice 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, a Prize of 
£3 3s. and 100 printed copies of the Song 
(words and music) will be awarded, subject 
to the following conditions :— 


1. The melody must not exceed one octave and 
three notes in compass. 


2. The accompaniment must not present any 
technical difficulties. 

Each Manuscript must have a motto in the place of 
the composer’s name, and must be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing his or her name and 
address, with similar motto on the envelope. 

The unsuccessful compositions, together with the 
sealed envelopes accompanying them, cannot be 
returned, but will be destroyed. 


Manuscripts must reach the office (185, Fleet Street, 
E.C.), by October 21. 

After the awards have been made, cheques will be 
sent to the successful competitors together with a 
form of receipt by which the copyright is assigned to 
the publisher. The receipt must be signed and 
returned to the publisher, 


CHECKMATE. 
Written sy F, E, Weatuercy, 

The old folks sat in the window wide, 

Playing chess at eventide ; 
And Annie chid the cruel rain, 

For someone is waiting in the lane. 
But the rain, the rain, it raineth so! 

And the old wife says she must not go, 
And Annie’s face is all aflame: 

** Check ”’ said the old wife at her game. 


The tears of the weeping heavens are dry, 
And Annie slips out silently ; 
The old wife on her game intent, 
Never saw when Annie went. 
But a smile, a smile, a merry smile 
Shone in the old man’s eye the while, 
For Annie and someone stand by the gate : 
‘* Mate,” said the old man smiling, ‘* Mate.” 


And rising took his old wife’s hand, 
And pointed to the twilight land 
Where far away in the waning light 
The lovers wandered out of sight. 
“ Dear wife,” he said, ** forget the game; 
We did the same once, just the same ; 
In spite of checks dear, soon or late 
Each loving heart must find its mate / 


A similar prize is offered for the best Setting of the 
following Song for a single Voice with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. The conditions are the same as 
those for the above Song. Manuscripts must reach 
the office (185, Fleet Street, E.C.) by October 21. 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Written sy F. E. Weatuercy, 
Yes, ’tis faded, worn and brown, 
The old brocaded wedding gown, 
Time has left its stains and spots 
On the sweet forget-me-nots, 
Not much wonder, dear, you know, 
We were married long ago. 
i many years away, 
ut it seems like yesterday. 


Here are two forget-me-nots 
Shining brightly mid the spots, 
Like our love that will not fade 
Thro’ the years of sun and shade. 
How you look’d at me in pride 
Standing there your loving bride, 
Many, many years away, 
But it seems like yesterday, 


Looking back, but not in tears, 
Looking onward thro’ the years, 
To the shadows that must be, 
Looking onward trustfully. 
Looking on, in hope above, 
Only looking back in love, 
Just to fold our hands and say 
** We're as fond as yesterday.” 


N.B.—Competitors are respectfully reminded that 
the Settings of “SHouLDER TO SHOULDER” and 








‘THe Haven,” the words of which were published 
in our August Number, much reach the office by 
September 21. 


The Prizes for the ‘‘ MaGniricat” have been 
awarded as follows: First Prize to W. S. Aldred, 
37, Alpha Square, Camberwell, (motto, Anima mea), 
Second Prize to J. Greene, Shiprods Villa, Tooting, 
Surrey, (motto, Sol-fa). Third Prize to C. King, 
Fonthill House, Clapham, (motto, Cambridge). The 
Magnificats with the mottos ‘* Ubi lapsus” and 
‘*Mi contra Fa” are of considerable merit; the 
difference between these and the successful compo- 
sitions is very small. 








THEATRICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 


The big event of the past month has undoubtedly been the opening 
of the ** Grand ” Theatre, Islington. Those of our readers who knew 
the unfortunate “ Philharmonic” and fancy the present beautiful 
structure is in any way similar will be agreeably surprised. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Head’s new theatre will compare very favourably 
with any house situated in or out of London, Indeed our only fear is 
that the house will prove beyond those for whom it is intended, but 
time alone will prove this, 





The lessees (Holt and Wilmot) are to be congratulated on their 
plucky manifesto, which includes the engagement of that charming 
American Artiste, Miss Minnie Palmer who will appear on Sept. 17, 
for four weeks in a three-act Musical Comedy, entitled ‘* My Sweet- 
heart,” supported by her own specially organized company. On 
October 15th Islingtonians are promised a new drama from the pen of 
G. H. Macdermott, called ** Racing.” The energetic lessees have also 
in readiness a new Irish drama by George Fawcett Rowe, and another 
original drama by George Darrell. In Mr. H. A. Freeman, the 
management have secured a courteous and obliging acting-manager, 
but we regret to have to add that the ‘* No. Fees ” system is not the 
order of the Grand. Now that ‘The Princess’s, and later still 
Drury Lane Theatres have succumbed, surely it would have been 
advisable to start the new house on the same track, Apart from the 
fact that Islingtonians will not care to pay sixpence for a programme, 
would it not actually pay far better to distribute them free to every 
visitor, and no one would object to the number of advertisements which 
would be sure to flow in freely when this fact was made known. 


As the “Bright Future” is about to be withdrawn in favour of a 
short revivalof * Joe” (with Miss Lydia Cowell in the title part), it is 
needless to comment much about it in these columns. It is however 
only fair to mention that a very fair company has been engaged, 
se Bal Mr. 'T. H. Balfour, Mr. R. Lyons, Mr. R. Carleton, and 
Mr. Victor Liston, Miss H. Massey, Miss D. Drummond, and Miss 
Lydia Cowell. ‘The piece is mounted ina lavish manner, 


In consequence of lack of space “ Freedom” at Drury Lane will 
have to be left until next month for detailed notice, but it may now be 
remarked that a great scenic success has been achieved, and that Mr. 
Augustus Harris in the leading character, is well supported by Mr. 
James Fernandez, Mr. H. George, Mr. H. Nicholls, Mr. Harry 
Jackson, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Sophie Eyre, and Miss Nelly 
Bromley, 


At the Vaudeville, Joseph Derrick’s clever comedy “ Confusion ”’ is 
all the rage, money being turned away nightly. A better play than 
this has however been ruined before now by bad actors, and Mr, 
Derrick would probably be the first to admit that the great success 
that has attended his play has unquestionably been greatly augmented 
by the clever company that Mr. Thomas Thorne has gathered together. 
‘They one and all are experienced comedians exactly suited to the 
exigencies of a piece like ‘* Confusion.” A special word of praise is 
due to Mr, Frederick ‘Thorne for the manner in which he plays the 
servant James. In‘many actors’ hands this part would be made either 
too obtrusive, or else underplayed, but Mr. ‘Thorne exactly hits the 
happy medium, and the result is a most laughable performance. By 
the way Mr. Fred Thorne is no sluggard, as, not content with appearing 
in ‘ Confusion,” he is to be seen nightly in the front of the house, 
looking to the comfort of visitors’ and then lo and behold, on the 
curtain rising on “ An old Master” he is on the stage doing duty for 
his brother (Mr. Thomas Thorne, who is enjoying a holiday) in the 
character of Old Penrose, and very well he plays it too, Mr, Charles 
Glenny and Mr. Charles Groves are extremely good in their respective 
characters .in “ Confusion,” but we wish the former gentleman would 
not call his Aunt (capitally played by Miss Sophie Larkin) ‘ Ant.” 
We are sure Mr. Wyndham never taught you this, Mr. Glenny. Mr. 
J. R. Crauford, who now plays the idiotic lover, will on his leaving for 
America be replaced by Mr. E. H. Norman. Mr. W. Lestocq, 
although not appearing until the last act, makes-his mark, and Miss 
Winifred Emery is much too charming for the wife of Mumbleford. 
Mr. H, Akhurst, Miss Laura Villiers, and Miss Kate Phillips are 
included in the cast, and may we counsel the latter lady to overcome a 
habit she has contracted of laughing in the middle of her serious 
speeches. It spoils the effect. ‘The mounting is excellent. 


Messrs. Robertson and H. Bruce have up to the present had no reason 
to regret their plucky lesseeship of Toole’s ‘Theatre. ‘* M.P.” has been 
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drawing very good houses considering the weather that has been ex- 
perienced lately. ‘*M.P.” is preceded by ‘* Our Bitterest Foe,” but 
we understand that a new farce entitled ‘* A Row in the House” will 
shortly be substituted in its place. Mr. Toole has very thoughtfully 
left Mr. J. Donald to assist Mr. Bruce in the front of che house. Play- 
goers like to see the same faces at each respective theatre and they no 
doubt appreciate the kind fate that has left them their ‘‘ dear Donald.” 


‘The Trocadero or Eden Theatre evidently mean business, as we 
notice they have engaged Miss Kate Sullivan, and Miss Madge Shirley, 
who sing three songs each per evening. Both ladies are just now in 
capital voice, and visitors to this really pretty house cannot fail to be 
delighted with the programme. In consequence of the great success of 
Miss Sullivan (who is, by the way, a niece of Sir Arthur) it is very 
doubtful if the Trocadero management will allow her to return to the 
New Alhambra on its re-opening. We think it wise in its generation, 


At the Grand Theatre, Leeds, Mr. Kyrle Bellew has revived ‘'The 
Corsican Brothers” with great success, The piece was put upon the 


stage in splendid style, and Mr, Bellew gave a capital rendering of the 
part of the brothers. 


At the Avenue Theatre was performed last Saturday a new musical 
comedy called «A Bunch of Keys.” ‘The cast included’ Miss Iréne 
Verona, Miss V. Reynolds, Mr. C. B. Stevens, Mr. F. Desmond, Mr. 
J. T. Power, and last, though assuredly not least, Mr, Willie Edouin 
and his talented wife, Miss Alice Atherton. 


The Danites Company has now got again into thorough working 
order after the holidays. They gave several performances the other 
week at the Crystal Palace, on one occasion playing ‘‘ East Lynne,” 
which attracted, as usual, a large and sympathetic audience. Miss 
Rose Stanley was very successful as the erring wife and mother, and 
Mr. Henry Holden made a handsome (if somewhat hard) Archibald 
Carlyle. Mr. Holden was also responsible for the stage management, 
which task is no sinecure at the Crystal Palace ‘Theatre. The other 
parts were satisfactorily filled by the several members of the company, 
a special word of praise being die to Mr, F. Eastman who proved his 
versatility by doubling the characters of Justice Hare and Bullock ina 
highly effective manner. We must not omit to mention that Barbara 
Hare was touchingly acted by that young Liverpool favourite, Miss 
Louie Scott, who, if we mistake not, has a brilliant future before her 
** behind the lights.’? Owing to the indisposition of Mr. R. Medlicott, 
the part of Levison was played at short notice by Mr, Harry Granville, 


who is also business manager for the company, and a very energetic one 
he makes too, 


Mr. Frederick Leslie is now lost to British players’ for some time 
to come, as he has shipped to New York under engagement to 
Mr. McCaull of Casino. Mr. J. A. Arnold makes about as good a 
substitute for Mr. Leslie, at the Comedy, as could be found in a 
pretty lengthened march, and we noticed that Miss Agnes Consuelo is 


doing duty for Miss Violet Cameron who is enjoying a holiday at the 
seaside. 


The Princess’s reopened on Saturday week, after a five weeks rest; 
and it is only fair to say that the members of the Company look all 
the better for it. ‘The beneficial results of the holiday are especially 
noticeable in Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake, to whom the 
audiences have been very profuse in their welcome back to their original 
parts of Wilfred and Nellie Denver. 


LIVERPOOL,—Atexanora Tueatre, Mrs, Saker, Lessee ;}Mr. E. 
Boult. manager.—The principal feature of attraction at this theatre 
has consisted of a fortnight’s visit of the most popular tragedian, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, who after his long absence from Liverpool, commanded 
‘houses ’”’ in every part crowded to overflowing with an enraptured 
audience whose repeated salvos of applause bespoke the heartiest en- 
thusiasm of admirers old and new. In opening this his long provin- 
cial tour, he selected “‘ Hamlet.” One of the distinguishing features 
of Mr. Sullivan’s acting in times past was the heroic spirit and im- 
petuosity—the glamor of greatness and the grandiose manner with 
which many of his impersonations were rendered ; but it is a note- 
worthy feature of this performance that the towering declamation of 
the past has somewhat toned down, not into tameness, but into a more 
artistic, mellow, and subdued rendering which permitted the best and 
most original features of the character to be felt with increased effect. 
We regret to add that the cast,—with perhaps an exception in the 
Ophelia of Miss Herbert which was tender and graceful, and the dig- 
nity and solemnity of the Ghost by Mr. Geo, Warde—was so Prati, 
weak as to fail in meriting any commendatiou. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that it is not so much the play of ‘* Hamlet ” 
as Mr. Sullivan's exquisite delineation that the public came to see. 
Mr. Sullivan was cordially recalled after every act, and at the close of 
the performance he came forward and gave expression to his deep 
gratitude for so magnificent a reception, 


Prince or Watts’ Tueatre. Mr. Frank Emery, lessee; Mr. 
Charles Emery, manager.—Opening the month at this theatre there 
was presented for the second time in Liverpool, the popular comic 
opera, “ Billee Taylor,” by Messrs, H, P. Stephens and E. Solomon, 
the familiar airs of which seemed to catch the ear of the audience, es- 
pecially the comic song of ** All on account of Eliza.” The part of 
Christopher Crabb was very ably filled by Mr. Geo. Mudie. The 
other characters were fairly represented. Special mention must be ac- 
corded to Mr, Fred, Solomon as Ben Barnacle, and Miss Bertie Milner 








as Phoebe Fairleigh, Miss Kate Braham as Sir Mincing Lane's daugh- 
ter, and Miss Carrie Collier as Eliza Dabsey. 


Next in order of date came Mr, Charles Kelly with his selected 
company, producing for the first time in this city Mr. W. G. Wills’ 
dramatic version of Charlotte Bronté’s well-known novel, ‘* Jane Eyre,” 
under the same title; the dialogue displaying all the keen incisiveness 
and literary polish for which the works of this gifted authoress are 
remarkable, and with the deeply interesting plot rendering it a most 
welcome addition to the modern stage. Mr, Wills has cleverly worked 
out his difficult task with consummate skill and ingenuity, as was tes- 
tified by the plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. Mr, Kelly sustained 
the principle figure in the drama (Rochester) with the appropriate dig- 
nity and quiet force, as also, when the occasjon demanded, the fiery 
passion which characterise this gentleman’s impersonations, making 
his delineation of the character a genuine artistic success. Miss Mag- 
gie Hunt, with mobile features and graceful carriage, graced a_ refined 
and charming impersonation of the title-part, though we incline to 
think that her tendency to keep her musical voice at too high a pitch 
was detrimental to an otherwise near approach to perfection, Next in 
order of merit we place Miss Annette Harcourt, whose tasteful render- 
ing of Mr, Walter Slaughter’s new ballad, ‘* Watteauland,”’ was in 
itself quite a feature in the performance.’ The remainder of the cast 
was excellently filled by Miss Edith Challis, Mr. A. Denison, and 
Mr. H. Elmore, and it is almost unneccssary to add that the scenery 
and orchestra—as is customary at this pretty theatre—were up to 
their usual high standard of excellence. 


Royat Court Tueatre. Captain Bainbridge, lessee; Mr. J. At- 
kinson, manager.—Here we have had a visit from Mr, C. Dornton’s 
‘* Two Orphans’? company, and a return visit of Mr. Wilson Barret’s 
company playing ‘The Silver King.” Both of these pieces haying 
been previously aoticed in these columns, it would be superfluous for 
us to further comment; suffice it to say that notwithstanding the pre- 
valent heat and multitudinous counter attractions, large audiences and 
consequent good business have been the rule during their respective 
sojourns, 








MUSICAL NOTES, 


We learn from Le Progres Artistique that a lady of great talent, 


Malle. Angelika Henne, has composed a grand Mass, which is highly 
praised. 


On the gooth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, the 
Oratorio, ‘* Luther i Worms” of Meinhardus, will be performed at 


Geneva, The translation into French will be made by Mons, A. 
Kockert. 


Anton Rubinstein is now at St. Petersburg. He intends to return 


to Germany in order to conduct the first representation of his 
‘© Sulamith.” 


During the next season Wagner's ‘* Parsifal ” will be given at the 
Albert Hall without scenery, costumes, and decorations, Mr. Barnby 
will be the conductor, Berlioz’s ‘Faust ” will also be performed. 


The Deutsche Theater at, Berlin will, it is said, be reopened with 
Schiller’s ** Don Carlos,”’ 


From Brussels comes the story of the discovery of an autograph MS. 
Concerto, by Mozart, for pianforte and violin, with orchestra. ‘The 
work dated, 1778, is said to have} been composed at Mannheim, and 
the MS. occupies some fifteen pages only. 


Richard Wagner dictated his memoirs to his wife during the last 
three years of his life. The story goes that the work filled four 
volumes, and was printed at Basle in an edition of three copies, the 
original manuscript, the proofs and revises being all scrupulously 
destroyed. Of these three copies, Wagner kept one for himself, gave 
the second to his son, and the third to Franz Liszt. 


Delibes’ opera, “Lakme,” has been very successful in Paris. 


The writer of the words of a song or of the libretto of an opera 
does not receive half the credit for his work which he ought. ‘To the 
composer is given all the glory while not more than half of it should be 
his, The writer of asong is really the suggestor of the whole com- 
position The composer merely continues and elaborates the ideas of 
the word writer.—The Musical People. 


The yocal instructor must, like the physician, have a method of 
treatment for each pupil, according to his or her peculiar needs. 
Therefore, though it cannot be doubted that the general principles of | 
the old Italian school are the best, because they are founded on practical 
common sense, no teacher has a distinct method which he can apply to 
all students alike, I thought I knew a great deal about vocal science 
and the art of singing when I first n to train voices, but as I went 
along | found that my pupils unconsciously taught me many wonderful 
things. If there is one thing more than another which the voice trainer 
ought to bear in mind, it is to be simple with his pupils, He must study 
what not to tell them. He must learn to put himself in his pupil’s 
place. ‘This, of course, is the highest art of teaching. The scientific 
hair-splitter too often gets lost himself in his own maze of words, to be 


trusted to graft vocal principles clearly into the mind of the student,— 
G. T, Buliing. 
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The musical library of the late W, Laidlaw, Esq., was sold by 
auction by Messrs, Puttick and Simpson at their gallery, Leicester 
Square, London, on Friday the 17th ult. The original and other 
manuscript scores were sold by the same firm on the 22nd, 


The following is from The Musical People, N.Y., one of the best 
musical journals published:—**A musician’ writes to one of our 
London contemporaries, saying that the new National College of Music 
will be of little practical use as it will turn out a number of accom- 
plished instrumentalists for whom there will be no demand, since the 
English have a steady craze for-foreign musicians. This is one way to 
look at it. But why not let the National College educate so many 
good musicians that there will be a craze for them in other lands, 
where they in their turn will be foreigners. ‘The prophet will always 
get honour in some other country than his own. So there is no need 
that the numerous schools and colleges should stop making musicians. 
In due time London will learn, as New York has pretty well learnt of 
late years, that in the majority of instances foreign musicians and 
teachers are by no means intrinsically what they are cracked up to be, 
and thus learn to judge by quality and not nationality.” 


We are apt to consider brain work as a kind of labour that does not 
fatigue, because we cannot see the strain of the muscles. The labora- 
tory of the mind is hidden from the view. It takes no great exertion 
of nerve or sinew to write the thoughts which pass through the mind ; 
but to create the thoughts, to arrange them in their proper order; to 
give them force and expression; that is the reat labour that exhausts 
the physical powers, more than any other work whatsoever, 


Sims Reeves hopes to give farewell concerts as long as he lives, 


The Leeds Triennial Musical Festival will take place on the roth, 
1th, 12th, and 13th of October. Conductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Band and chorus of 420 performers. Principal vocalists: Mdme. 
Alwina Valleria, Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss Anna Williams ; 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Damian, and Miss Hilda Wilson; Mr. Edward 
Lloyd aud Mr. Joseph Maas; Mr. Frederick King, Mr. Henry 
Blower, and Mr, Santley. Organists: Dr. Wm. Spark and Mr, Walter 
Parratt, Mus.Bac. Chorus Master: Mr. J. Broughton. Accompanist: 
Mr. A, Broughton.—Wednesday morning: Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.” 
Wednesday evening: Cantata (written for this Festival), ‘Gray's 
Elegy,” Alfred Cellier ; Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2) &c. 
Thrrsday morning: Raff’s Oratorio, ‘The World’s End.” (First 
performance in England). Selection from the works of Handel. 
Thursday evening: g7th Psalm (written for this Festival) by Joseph 
Barnby ; Third Motett, Mozart; Cantata, Bach; Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater.” Friday morning: ‘ King David,” an Oratorio, (written for 
this Festival by Sir George Macfarren,) Friday evening: ‘ The 
Crusaders,” by Niels Gade, &c. Saturday morning: Grand Mass in 
D, Beethoven; ‘* Hymn of Praise,’ Mendelssohn. 


Rossini one day received a visit from an unknown person, who said 
to him: ‘I am the author of the Funeral March of Meyerbeer,” “I 
should have preferred to have Meyerbeer make your funeral march,” 
replied Rossini.— Exchange. 


To strengthen the third and fourth fingers, a slow trill on white 
keys is the best exercise, lifting the fingers pretty high, and so arranged 
as to alternate a strong accent between these fingers with several soft 
notes intervening (to avoid stiffening the touch), Afterward, the 
broken sixths in Plaidy’s Technical Studies, ‘The particular exercises 
in Emery’s Special Studies in Presto Scales, which end with accents 
on the Lark and fifth fingers, will perhaps strengthen them more 
readily than any other studies, and that, too, with no danger of fatigue 
or acquiring a hard touch, if one will be careful to play all the smal] 
notes piano and the large ones forte or fortissimo.— Musical Herald, 


An important musical work, The Piano, from an American point of 
view, by C. A. Daniell and Geo, T. Bulling (editors of The Musical 
People—the first history of the Piano in America—is now in pre- 
paration and will shortly be issued. 


Mr. T. F. Seward, the Tonic Sol-faist, in his opening address at the 
American Tonic Sol-fa Convention held recently, among other 
interesting things, said: “Instead of being an enemy to the staff 
notation, Tonic Sol-fa is the greatest friend it ever had, because it 
enables the masses of the people to understand it.” He further declared 
that he never came across a Tonic Sol-faist who was not also a good 
reader of the staff notation, 


The Musical Standard has now attained its majority. It was pro- 
jected and edited by Mr, A, W. Hammond, Organist of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, a gentleman of highly refined musical taste. The 
first number appeared on the 2nd of August, 1862. 


’ The following educational hints are from Brainard’s Musicat 
World :—Hasten not through your musical course at railroad speed ; 
aim not to crowd the work of two years into one. He who travels 
fast over the country receives but hasty indistinct impressions. Rather 
go slowly, so that you may see everything well, and receive correct and 
lasting impressions, One piece well studied is worth a hundred 
imperfectly learned. 


It is about as difficult to find a good teacher, as it is to be one, 


Some of the best concerts out of London at present are Julian 
Adams’s at Eastbourne. Symphonies by Mozart and Beethoven are 





every-day items of the list, while the overtures and lighter pieces are 
universally of a high-class order.—Life, 


Charles Sumner was no musician, It is related that a lady friend 
once told him that if he were to buy a music-box set to “ Old 
Hundred,” she did not believe he could make it play more than seventy- 
five.—Exchange. 


A young lady entered one of our music stores yesterday, and, tripping 
lightly up to the handsome clerk, pertly asked, ‘“‘ Have you ‘ Happy 
Dreams’? ’? She was nonplussed when he replied, ‘* No, ma'am: I’m 
nearly pestered to death with mosquitoes.”— Exchange. 


The following is from the Musical Herald:—Charles Gounod, 
the illustrious composer, lives in Paris in a superb mansion of unique 
design. It has the severely solemn aspect of a monastery ; and there 
are stern-looking locks, grim iron gratings, gloomy passages, and a 
huge, mysterious staircase. But the locks and gratings are adorned 
with graceful fema'e heads, the passages lighted up with beautiful 
pictures and statuary, and the stairs, richly carpeted, lead up to the 
master’s room, a huge, light, airy apartment, containing massive furni- 
ture, a big organ, and a desk-piano, at which he can sit and compose 
music and write it down at once, 


Four Austrian ladies, Fanny, Marie, and Amelia Tschampa, with 
Marianne Gallowitsch, have formed themselves into a quartett party, 
and the excellence of their singing having been highly appreciated in 
France, Belgium and Germany, they intend visiting London during the 
_ season. Their programme consists only of music of the highest 
class. 


Mr. Edward Oxenford has written a new operetta, entitled ** This 
House to Let,” which will shortly be produced at the Brighton 
Aquarium. The music is by Mr, Jaques Greebe. 


Madame Patey will sing at the annual benefit concert of Mr, Julian 
Adams, which will take place in the Floral Hall, Devonshire Park, 
Eastbourne, on the 8th inst. 


The following is from an amusing article on ‘ Watering-place 
musicians” in the New York Musical Courier :—‘‘ But it is the Solo 
Artist at the watering-place who has our warmest regard. He appears 
to be a guest of the house that he favours with his presence, and his 
manners and dress being gentlemanly, no one would ever suspect that 
he sometimes does not pay his board in cash. He does not give 
‘* checks dated in advance” either, but rubs out his weekly account 
with the landlord by playing the piano “ by request,” on a summer 
evening, when the verandas are crowded with guests and the parlors 
are overflowing. One might fancy he was some rich young amateur 
who was philanthropist enough to entertain a lot of strangers by the 
hour without other compensation than their ‘* heartfelt sympathy.” If 
he has merit, the chance to advertise his powers is not unpleasant, and 
if he has none, he, at least, enjoys a pleasant vacation in agreeable 
quarters and lives like a fighting-cock. He is thrown somewhat in 
contact with ‘ society” people, who have aspiring daughters, and 
engagements to explain the Eleusinian mysteries of the piano during 
the next fall have been known to follow a_ successful evening’s 
performance. Shrewd young fellows occasionally embrace these 
opportunities to advance themselves, especially if they have names to 
make and purses to fill, But they should sport names with an Italian 
twist at the end, dress their hair like the curled darlings of fortune, and 
talk with a slight lisp and drawl, Then they will particularly please 
impressionable mammas and doting daughters, who consider a nice- 
looking youth who can agitate the ivories, ‘* just too perfectly lovely 
for anything,” and that settles the whole business. Three quarters’ 
tnition, at least, will be the tax on the parental purse for lessons at the 
hands of such an enchanting personage.”’ 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W. B. (St. Andrew’s). Thanks for your communication. We were obliged 
to shorten it from want of space. 

F. L. Yes ; compositions for unusual combinations of instruments, especially 
church music, will always receive attention. French musicians produce more 
music of this kind than those of all other nations put together. 

Courterpoinr. We think not ; but everyone has a right to his own opinion. 
You should read Mr. H. Stark’s letters in the Musical Standard. 

Rs np Beethoven evidently thought otherwise, and surely he is as likely to 
ght as you. 

Ernest 8. Whether the succession of chords is wright cr wrong depends upon 


the ee and succeeding c! 6 

Dousr. e don’t believe in a fixed chromatic scale—G flat has one sound, 
and A sharp another. Upona keyed instrument we are obliged to make one 
sound serve for both, though it is neither one nor the other, 

Amateur. Richter’s Harmony (Morgan’s translation) is more intelligible, and 
the Exercises are excellent. 

R.R. W. Youcantry your hand at either or both songs. If you succeed 
with both you will of course obtain two b 

Stupent. We shall be only too pleased to assist you, but we eannot give you 
a course of lessons through our mye based saw ° ag a short time 
ago, “Fi taught by a ve. Terms, pence a Lesson. 
We should ta woree df toon the “ Native.” 





J OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling medicine has the 
happiest effect when the blood is over heated and a tendency to in- 
flammatory action is set up in the system: one Pill taken shortly before dinner 
does away with the indigestion, fulness, and flatulency—indications of a weak 
stomach or disordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as alteratives 
pee peg ; they not only relieve the bowels, but regulate every organ con- 
n with them, overcome all acrid humours, and encourage a free supply of 
all the secretions essential to our well being. Holloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse 
and perfectly regulate the circulation, and beget a feeling ot comfort in hot 
Climates and high temperatures, which 1 "gost desirable for of 
health, 
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RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. Further 


list of Subscriptions received up to 1883 


H Ge £ sd. 
Per F. H. Gale, . 
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G. Weatherly, Esq. .. ae Pe oa “ ee 
A. Gaubert, Esq. a - “ oe on ° 
F. H. Gale, 4 oe 
Per T, Ogilvie Smith, Esq. 
Messrs. Henderson & Co., 
T. 0. Smith, Esq. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


In Paper Wrapper, 1s. In Cloth Gilt, 2s. 


MUSICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


With Especial Reference to English Music and Musicians. 





BY 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “ Phases of Musical England,” “A 


— of Musical Anecdote, &c., post 8vo, (168 pages) including a Copious 
Index. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








FOR SALE.—ONE SET ONLY. 


TE ANDEL’S WORKS, in Full Score. Edited by Dr. 
q ARNOLD. Fine Original Set, on Large Paper, perfectly clean and 
unused, in 40 volumes folio, half calf, marbled edges, £10 :— 

Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Occ. Oratorio, Saul, Joseph, Jephtha, Theodora, 
Athalia, Hercules, Samson, Joshua, Belsh , Sol s . Esther, 
Deborah, Alexander Balus, Judas Maccabeus, Acis and Galatea, Semele, 
Triumph of Time and Truth, La Resurrezione, Choice of Hercules, A’exander’s 
Feast, Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, Birthday Ode, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso ed il 
Moderato, Masque, 12 Chandos Anthems, Wedding, Funeral, Dettingen An- 
thems, 4 Coronation Anthems, Dettingen Te Deum, Chandos Te Deums, Utrecht 
Te Deum and Jubilate, Short Te Deum in D, Agrippina, Giulio Cesare, Teseo, 
Sosarme, Alcides, 2 Trios and 4 Cantatas, 13 Chamber Duets and 12 Cantatas, 
12 Grand Concertos, 15 Organ Concertos, 6 Oboe Concertos, Concertante, Harp- 
sichord Lessons (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sets), 13 Sonatas or Trios, 12 Solos wit: 


Thorongh Basses, Water Music, Fireworks Music, 6 Fugues for the Organ, 
Alchymist Music, 





W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, K.C. 


MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, 
IN VARIOUS FORMS AND RHYTHMS, 


BY 
Ww. HENRY THOMAS. 





¢ PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Third Edition. Adopted by the Academical Board of Trinity College, London. 
With Special Directions for Use. 


A. HAMMOND & CO., VIGO STREET, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


) . ae BANE. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and I[uterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, 
repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


Ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 


GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Braxseck Buitpine Socisry. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 


or as or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birxsgex 
Farsnoitp Lanp Socrery. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROIUT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


IOLINS. — The Collin-Mézin and Verini Violins (the 
finest new violins made). Prices and particulars on application to the 
Importer, Alphonse Cary, Newbury, from whom they may be had on approval. 











TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SOLO SINGING, &e. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Examinationsin Pianoforte Playing. 
&c., during the forthcoming term, at the following Local Centres :— 


Cheltenham. Ealing. 
Hereford. Malvern, 
Iiminster. Loughborough. 
Exeter. Liverpool. 
Cirencester. | &e,, &e, 


Stroud. 


Farther arrangements are also being made for holding these Examinations at 
other Centres. Local Secretaries and Principals of Schools desirous of arranging 


for other Examinations of the same kind, during the coming Term should 
apply at once to the Secretary, of whom copies of the Regulations and of the 
Official List of Pieces, &c., may be obtained. 


For further Particulars, Regulations, Forms of Entry, &c., address, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 






HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR DIPLOMAS, SPECIAL 
CERTIFICATES, &c. 


The Higher Examinations for Dretomas and Srrciat Cartiricates in various 
Subjects, will be held in January next. 


CHOIR TRAINING CERTIFICATE. 


For this Special Certificate, which has just been added to the list, Candidates 
will be expected to show a practical acquaintance with the principles and details 
of the management of Church Choirs and other Choral bodies ; as, for instance, 
the cultivation of boys’ and other voices, the balancing of vocal parts, the point- 


ing of Psalms, various methods of chanting, knowledge of Anthem and Service 
music, &c. 





LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The next Examination will be held on Farpay, December 14, 1888. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees, and iculars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on OR BEFORE November 14, 1883. Two National Prizes of 
£5 each will be awarded one in each Division, Senior and Junior. nnd Sir Julius 
Benedict has kindly consented to act again as Adjudicator of these. Copies of 
the Regulations (including the detailed syllabus of the Examinations) and a list 
of Local Centres with the addresses of the several Local Secretaries, may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


By Order of the Academical Board 


HIGHER EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The EXAMINATION PAPERS previously set for Diplomas and Special 
Certificates in Harmony, Counterpoint, Instrumentation, and Choir Training or 
Mahagement, may be had in a collected form, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


7 THE NEW CALENDAR. 
Now Ready. 


The Calendar for the Academical Year, 1888-4, price %s. 6d., includes . 
ticulars of the following: List of Officers, Council, Professors, and Lecturers, &c. ; 
Regulations for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates (Higher 
bo Local) in Music; Classes and Lectures; Prizes ; Examination Papers ; to 
which are appended the Official Regulations os in Music and Pre- 
liminary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cam Dublin and London ; aList of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United and other information 
of general interest to Musical Students, ‘ 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRIZE MUSIOAL COMPETITIONS. 


Tus AcapemicaL Boarp or Trinity Coniecs, Lonpon, OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING Prizes ror 1883 :— 


Cuamper Music.—Adjudicator, Sin Micnant Costa, A Prize of Ten 
Guineas and the Gold Medal of the College for the best Quartet for Pianoforte, 
pe Viola, and Violoncello. Open to Students and Honorary Mem! of the 

‘ollege. 

Paize Essay.—Adjudicator, BE. H. in, Esq. The Gold Medal of the 
College for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Use of the Orchestra in the Services of the 
Church.” Open to Students and Honorary Members of the College. 

CHogats on Hymn Tons Prizs.—Adjudicator, Dr. W. H. “Longhurst. A 
Prize of Three Guineas for the best Chorale or Hymn Tune tothe words, “O 


on & Way, the Truth, the Life.” Open to 8 ts and Honorary Members 
0! Llege. 

Tus Bonavia Hunt Patzes.—Adjudicator, W. H. . Two 
Prizes of Three Guineas and Two Guineas for the best Essays on the 
Writers of the Elizabethan 


period.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College, and Pupils or Members of enrolled Institutions. 


The tions, giving full culars of the Competitions, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, frinigy London, W. 


By Order of the Academical Board, 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
and Dealers in age Instruments. In 


Bei Hamburg, P: Vi and Milan. Rooms for or Pract 5 
Pina ita ga Waroetinna co aro Nason St: 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street. London, W, 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF ‘ 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE | 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &., ke, 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


LA FEE DES ONDES. Morceau brillant .. 4 0 
LE DOMINO NOIR. Fantaisie brillante sur |’ opéra 
d’Auber.. : 4 0 
MARGUERITE. Chanson d’une ‘fileuse o- & * 
STYRIENNE as + 4 0 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


GAVOTTE ET MUSETTE are 

I PIFFERARI. Musette moderne 

LOHENGRIN. Grand Fantaisie sur Topéra: de R. 
Wagner... 

NONCHALANCE. Caprice ‘de Concert oe 


Ao aa 
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E DWIN ASHDOWN, ‘GANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, We 


IOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch, Five first 

(gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent tree for thirteen 

stamps. Dean’s Music Warehouse, 77, City Road, London, H.C. Established 
1848. Price Lists sent free. 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where They have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
companying testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
Kelgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
post free, and no charge is made for consultation —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
STREET, Opposite the British Museum, London, 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that yow have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
painless dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
use my name —G, Hotcuays, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
To G. H. Jones Ksy.” 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 











Catalogues and Thematic Lists sent post 





A. HAMMOND & CO., 
5, VIGO STREET, LONDON 














SWIFT ti CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


\ aparece intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 


They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 


MERICAN ORGANS and: HARMON IUMS at RE. 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 
guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 


powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C, 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY. “WAREROOMS, 40° to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOKORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three- -years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E. G. 


~ ORAMER’ 5 EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 


ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 


Horstgy. Demy 8vo, 15tpp. Price 1s. 
ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Da. Joun Crank. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 


AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


—— “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls, 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 


SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, w.c. 
Ww. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY C. E. WILLING, Ese. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET. : 





INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 
> et by Rey. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. EK, Willing. Free by 
‘ost, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp, Cloth, One Shilling. 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTEK.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ‘* Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above, Price 3d. 


r | ‘HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ; Responses for Advent 

and Lent, New Chants, &c 

HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 2s. Gd. ; postage, 3}d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymfs Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People 8 
Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 

on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 

ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, be gy to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, aod formerly Organist and Choirmaster of AllSaints’. Price 3d. 


PF dagen FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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